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Chronicle 


England.—On May 8 the British Foreign Office issued 
the text of a note to the Russian Soviet Government, 
which was virtually an ultimatum, giving the Moscow 

authorities ten days within which to 

State sh Sinantee reply. If the demands made were not 

Government 5 A ; . 

fully complied with, the note stated, 
Great Britain would no longer wish to maintain the rela- 
tions hitherto existing between the two Governments, since 
it cannot, “ with due self-respect, continue to ignore the 
repeated challenge which the Soviet Government has 
thought fit with apparent deliberation to throw down.” 
Thus referring to the Soviet’s refusal to recognize the 
British protests against the trials of various Church digni- 
taries, among them in particular the Catholic Archbishop 
and Vicar-General, the note says: 


When it is remembered that this is only the latest incident in 
the long series of studied affronts which have been recorded in 
this memorandum, it seems difficult to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that the Soviet Government either is convinced that 
the British Government will accept any insult sooner than break 
with Soviet Russia, or that they desire themselves to bring the 
relations created by the trade agreement to an end. 

Three distinct demands are made. The first calls for 
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cessation of all Soviet propaganda of an anti-British 
nature, whereof definite instances are given. The second 
requires admission by the Soviet of liability for the various 
offenses against British subjects and ships, with an under- 
standing to pay compensation for these offenses: “It is 
time the Soviet Government should be made aware that 
it cannot with impunity behave towards British subjects 
and British shipping in this arbitrary and intolerable man- 
ner.” All its charges, the British Government firmly 
asserts, “rest upon unimpeachable authority,” and it will 
not embark upon any controversy regarding them. The 
third demand is for an unequivocal withdrawal of two 
communications framed by the Soviet Government. They 
had been signed by “ Weinstein ” and were a reply to the 
protest made by the British representative, Robert M. 
Hodgson, against the execution of Mgr. Butkiewicz. 
These replies were returned because of their offensive 
language, and the present note stigmatizes them as “ un- 
exampled in the case of Governments affecting to be on 
friendly terms.”’ If within ten days no reply is forwarded, 
the note concludes: 

His Majesty’s Government, on their part, will, in view of the 
manifest infringment of the trade agreement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, consider themselves immediately free from the obligations 
of the agreement, in accordance with the third paragraph of its 
thirteenth article. 

When questioned, the English Foreign Office was able 
to give precise facts and figures regarding the Soviet 
propaganda and the injuries inflicted upon English sub- 
jects. English Communists, however, described the note 
as “a capitalist offensive against the workers’ Republic 
of Russia.” Various labor leaders were also strong in 
their condemnation of the note. The press commented 
freely for and against the note. Thus the Daily Telegraph 
believed “it would be impossible to clothe very serious 
meaning in more dignified language,” and held that : “ Since 
the latest developments of atheistic persecution in Russia 
have become known there had been few who did not feel 
that the maintenance of any contact with the authors was 
a degradation, of the stain of which we should cleanse 
ourselves without avoidable delay.”” The Daily News, on 
the contrary, attacked the document as “ deplorable ” and 
bristling “ with threats without any need at all.” While 
some fear commercial disadvantages, others are proud that 
England has vindicated her honor in the face of Soviet 
insults. 

Rumors of a Polish ultimatum are also heard, while 
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representatives of every religion have made an appeal to 
the public opinion of the world against the Russian 
religious persecution. The Soviet Government, says the 
document, is employing every means to uproot religion 
from the hearts of the people, “ including confiscation of 
Church property, profanation of churches and synagogues, 
parodies on religious ceremonies, official atheistic schools, 
and prison, torture and death.” 

The Russian reply to the British note was received in 
England May 12. While conciliatory in tone it refuses to 
accept the British ultimatum, but proposes a conference 
to regulate Anglo-Russian relations. The charges vf anti- 
British propaganda are ascribed to misinterpretation. 
There was a Moscow demonstration against the note in 
which the revolutionary funeral march was sung in 
memory of Vorovsky, the Soviet envoy who had been 


slain at Lausanne. 


Ireland.—The first important news to come out of Ire- 
land in a long time is the proclamation of Mr. de Valera 


issued on April 27. It reads as follows: 


The Government of the Republic, anxious 
to contribute its share to a movement for 
peace and to found it on principles that will 
give governmental stability and otherwise prove of value to the 
nation, hereby proclaim readiness to negotiate an immediate 
cessation of hostilities on the following basis: I. That the sov- 
ereign rights of this nation are indefeasible and inalienable. 
II. That all legitimate governmental authority in Ireland, legis- 
lative, executive and judicial, is derived exclusively from the 
people of Ireland. III. That the ultimate court of appeals for 
deciding disputed questions of national expediency and policy is 
the people of Ireland, the judgment being by a majority vote of 
the adult citizenry and the decision to be submitted to and vio- 
lence excluded, not because the decision is necessarily right or 
just or permanent but because acceptance of this rule makes for 
peace, order and unity in national action and is a democratic 
alternative to arbitrament by force. Adequate opportunities and 
facilities must, of course, be afforded for full and proper presenta- 
tion to the courts of all facts and issues involved; and it must be 
understood that Article I and Article II are fundamental and non- 
judicable. IV. That no individual or class of individuals who sub- 
scribe to these principles of national right, order and good citizen- 
ship can be justly excluded by any political oath, test or other device. 
from a proper share and influence in determining national policy, or 
from the councils and parliament of the nation. V. That freedom 
to express political or economic opinions, or to advocate political or 
economic programs; freedom to assemble in public meetings and 
freedom to a press, a right of citizenship and of community must 
not be abrogated. VI. That the military forces of the nation 
are servants of the nation and subject to the foregoing, amenable 
to the National Assembly when freely elected by the people. We 
are informed that many in the ranks of our opponents will accept 
these principles as we accept them. If that be so, peace can be 
arranged forthwith. We hope this advance will be met in the 
spirit in which we make it and that it will be supported by all 
who love our country and desire a speedy and just ending to 
the present national troubles. 

As evidence of our own good will, the army command is issuing 
herewith an order to suspend aggressive action, to take effect as 
soon as may be, but not later than noon of Monday. 


The De Valera 
Proclamation 
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On the same day, General Aikens, chief of staff of the 
Republican Army, sent out this order : 


To all commands and brigades: 
Order of Suspension of Offensive—In order to give 
: effect to the decision of the Government 
Chief of Staff and army council embodied in the attached 
proclamation you will arrange a suspension of all offensive oper- 
ations in your area as from noon, Monday, April 30. You will 
insure that while remaining on the defensive all units take ade- 
quate measures to protect themselves and their munitions. 


On May 3 and 7 Senators Jameson and Douglas, the 
Dail intermediates, received a document in which De 
Valera made the following demands: 


That a general election be held not later than September 15 
this year; that a further opportunity be afforded as soon as possi- 
ble for the hearing of any claims or objections to the register 
now being revised and that a commission representative of all 
parties be appointed to guarantee fair play in all the election 
arrangements; that all censorship of the mails and the press 
be abolished; that the press be requested jointly to guarantee a 
fair proportion of its space for advocacy of the Republican pro- 
gram and that adequate protection be guaranteed Republican 
printers and newspapers. That within twenty-one days from the 
date of the general election the newly elected representatives 
shall assemble, and all the powers and machinery of government 
shall then be handed over without question to the executive chosen 
by the majority of the assembly. That the funds of the Repub- 
lic subscribed in the United States and elsewhere, at present 
sealed by injunction, shall be made available immediately for 
peaceful efforts in support of the Republican cause. That all 
the property of the Republican party seized by the Free State 
forces shall be restored. That, in awarding compensation for 
losses sustained by individuals during the direct conflict with 
England, there shall be no discrimination against those who in 
the present conflict have been supporters of the Republic. That 
immediately on the signing of the agreement of peace, a general 
amnesty shall be proclaimed, and when it is announced on behalf 
of the Republican authorities that it has been complied with, 
all political prisoners and prisoners of war shall be released and 
further military or civil action shall not be taken against any 
who supported the Republican cause. 


Other conditions were that the Republicans be allowed 
to sit in the Dail without taking the oath; that Repub- 
lican arms be stored under guard of Republican adher- 
ents. On May 9 President Cosgrave, in replying to Sen- 
ator Jameson,. intimated the necessity of effective control 
of arms and declared that the Government was prepared 
to invite the Bishops, through the local clergy, to act as 
intermediaries for their surrender. He said there would 
be no departure from this condition. 

“ Accordingly,” he added, “no further communication 
with De Valera can be entertained save only communication 
indicating definite acceptance of the terms stated in writ- 
ing and handed to you for his signature.” 

Then the Senators presented De Valera’s reply, which 
said : 


Your letter, with Cosgrave’s reply, disappointed me. My offer 
generously embraced every principle of national value I could con- 
ceive our opponents to be honestly fighting for. I have been met 
by rigid insistence on a condition and in a form which is well 
known by everyone conversant with the situation to be impractic- 
able. 
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On May 11, as the debate in the Dail was closing, 
Cosgrave explained his position at length. Deputy Gavan 
Duffy declared that negotiations should be continued, 
suggested the problems of arms be left to the decision 
of the military chiefs, argued against the oath and peti- 
tioned the deputies to give thought to the very slight 
difference that existed between the opposing parties. 

Typical of Irish newspaper comments are those printed 
in the Independent and the Freeman’s. After asking 
what Mr. de Valera’s real complaint is, the former says: 


In regard to the custody of arms, the Government has modi- 
fied its original terms. There remains the oath in the treaty. 
The people have accepted the treaty. Mr. de Valera says all 
authority is derived from the people. An article in the Consti- 
tution is to.the same effect. Political issues should, he admits, 
be decided by a majority vote of the duly elected representatives 
of the people. 

He describes the oath as a political oath. It is, therefore, 
a political issue. The constitutional course is to put such issues 
before the people and let them decide. 


The latter declares: 

The country has learned that Mr. de Valera, with all his 
constitutional and democratic professions, was ready to wade 
through the blood of brother Irishmen to have his way. The 
Government is determined to have no more wading through the 
blood of Irishmen to settle differences that should be settled at 
the polling booths. 


Apparently a settlement, by arbitration, of present diff- 
culties is not near. 


Italy—_Two and a half years ago, the Treaty of 
Rapallo between Italy and Jugoslavia, settled in principle 
at least, the Adriatic question, which has been for such a 

com long time a source of trouble and a 
The Adriatic —,o<sible cause of war between the two 
— countries. The Treaty of Rapallo and 
the subsequent and supplementary agreement of Santa 
Margarita, have not as yet received any very practical ap- 
plication. But a conference of Italian and Jugoslav ex- 
perts, which met at Abbazia some time ago, has just re- 
sumed its sittings in Rome, and if both sides display that 
moderation which hitherto has been lacking, it is ex- 
pected that a definite and workable program may be de- 
termined upon. 

In spite, however, of the delays in the practical ap- 
plication of the treaty and its subsidiary agreement, some- 
thing like real peace seems to be reigning in the Adriatic. 
Conditions are better now than they have been since the 
occupation of Fiume by the troops of D’Annunzio. 
Neither Jugoslavs nor Italians are now willing to fight. 
Both Jugoslavia-and Italy have serious problems of a 
social and economic nature that need all their attention. 
Both, it is true, want Fiume, but both countries realize 
that it is impossible for either to control the city under 
the present conditions. 

The Italians have completely withdrawn their forces 
from Dalmatia. The one question that remains to be 
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solved and which may bring on a rupture, is that of the 
possession and full control of the southern half of Fiume 
known as the Port of Barosso. The port is small in size, 
but is rich in economic possibilities. Besides Fiume itself 
is useless both to Italy and Jugoslavia as long as the ques- 
tion of Porto Barosso remains unsolved. 

One reason for the hope that a lasting peace may be the 
outcome of the Rome meeting is that the party of Musso- 
lini, the Fascist party, which, while out of office, played 
such an important role in the agitation for the occupa- 
tion and retention of Fiume, is dealing with the question, 
now that it is in power, in a far more moderate spirit. 
Italy moreover knows that the western and eastern Adri- 
atic cannot afford to remain hostile to each other. Peace 
is absolutely essential to them. It also realizes that Fiume 
cannot hope to live on purely Italian commerce. The 
fate of Trieste, whose commerce since the war has con- 
siderably dwindled away, has opened Italy’s eyes. The 
prospects for Fiume are, it is true, much better, but even 
Fiume will not be an economic and commercial success, 
unless friendly relations are established between that city 
and the hinterland. 


Rome.—In spite of the bitterly anti-Catholic agitation 
of certain Protestant groups led by Mr. Kensit, King 
George V and Queen Mary paid their expected visit to 

The Pope Receives the Holy Father on May 9. From the 
the British Villa Patrizi, the temporary home of 
Sovereigns the British Delegation to the Vatican, 

and considered British territory, the two sovereigns drove 
to the Apostolic Palace accompanied by the Hon. Theo- 
philus Russell, British Minister to the Holy See, and by 
their suite. They stopped in the courtyard of San 
Damaso, where they were accorded royal military honors 
by the Palatine Guard and a detachment of Palatine 
gendarmes. Here, they were welcomed in the name of 
the Pope by Mgr. De Samper, the Papal Major-domo. 
The royal cortege, comprising prelates and prominent per- 
sonages of the Papal Court, then escorted their Majesties 
into the Clementine Hall. Only King George, Queen 
Mary and Mr. Russell entered the private library of the 
Pontiff where the audience took place. The Holy Father 
cordially and graciously welcomed his royal visitors. The 
audience lasted almost half an hour. At its conclusion, 
the members of the suite of the King were presented by 
him to the Pope. The two sovereigns then paid a visit of 
ceremony to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, 
and drove back to the Villa Patrizi, where the Cardinal 
returned their call, and was entertained at lunch. Nothing 
official has reached the United States by May 12 of the 
nature of the conversation between the Pope and the 
British rulers. But a wireless to the New York Times 
from Rome of May 10, states that the Vatican circles ex- 
pressed themselves as extremely pleased with the cor- 
diality and friendliness which characterized the audience 
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with the first Protestant sovereign to be received in the 
Apostolic Palace in the pontificate of Pius XI. 


The Beatification on April 29, of Sister Teresa of the 
Holy Child Jesus, “The Little Flower,” a Carmelite nun 
of Lisieux, was followed on May 10, Ascension Thursday, 
by that of the Ven. Garicoits, Founder 
of the Congregation of the Priests of 
the Sacred Heart, and by that of Car- 
dina] Bellarmine, S.J., on May 13. Robert Francis Bel- 
larmine was born at Montepulciano, October 4, 1542. His 
mother was the sister of Pope Marcellus II]. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1560, and in Italy and Flanders 
laid the foundations of that deep piety and extensive 
knowledge for which he was universally esteemed by his 
contemporaries, winning even the admiration of his ad- 
versaries. In 1576, he was recalled from Flanders where 
he had brilliantly taught the sacred sciences, and was en- 
trusted with the chair of Controversies in the Roman Col- 
lege, of which he was made Rector in 1592. Clement 
VIII made him Cardinal. As Archibshop of Capua’ to 
which See he was appointed later on, he showed the same 
piety which had distinguished him as a Jesuit novice and 
professor, adding to that a burning zeal for the extension 
of God’s kingdom. In him Catholics had a dauntless 
champion and he was known throughout Europe as the 
“ Hammer of Heresy.” Benedict XV pointed him out as 
a model for Catholic controversialists. Democracy looks 
upon him as one of its clearest and most logical exponents. 
Americans have every reason to honor his writings as one 
of the sources from which Jefferson, who knew them 
from notices derived from others, drew some of the fun- 
damental principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
Without a rival as a great theological teacher, he was 
worthy by the sanctity of his life to be the friend and 
confessor of St. Aloysius. He died in 1621. The cause 
of his Beatification was introduced by Urban VIII, who 
then declared him Venerable. After many years of de- 
lay, he is now by the decree of Pius XI, solemnly en- 
rolled among the Blessed. 


Cardinal Bellar- 
mine Beatified 


Rumania.—The religious persecution in Rumania is 
becoming daily more serious. Little or nothing is heard 
of it in the secular press, and those responsible for hand- 
ing over the various racial minorities 
to the hands of the tyrannical Ruma- 
nian Government are doing nothing 
whatsoever to safeguard the civil and religious liberty 
pledged to them. A war of extermination is now virtually 
being waged against these minorities with the utmost feroc- 
ity and brutality. It is high time that the conscience of 
the world should be aroused upon this subject. Where 
once there had been a flourishing Catholic culture nothing 
but a desert will remain. Most disgraceful of all is the 
part that the Rumanian Orthodox Church itself is play- 
ing in this racial and religious persecution. Apparently 
all Catholics, both those of the Roman and of the Greek 
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rite, are equally involved, while racial animosity is per- 
haps most bitterly directed against the Hungarians. 
Transylvania, in particular, is now passing through a 
veritable martyrdom. There is a question of depriving 
5,000,000 people of their racial, linguistic, religious and 
civil rights which the League of Nations had pledged it- 
self to protect, but whom it abandoned to their fate after 
handing them over defenseless to the power of hostile 
masters. 

The latest anti-Catholic measure approved by the 
Rumanian Senate, after the wholesale confiscation of the 
property of the churches, has been the expulsion of all 
members of Religious Orders not belonging to the Ruma- 
nian Orthodox Church. Schools will have to be closed, 
hospitals abandoned and all the famous institutions of 
learning and charity throughout the most cultured sec- 
tions of the country will be swept away. This is true 
of the dioceses of Arad, Lugos, Temesvar, Nagy-Varad, 
Csanad and others that had been established for centuries. 
Over one hundred religious institutions will be closed and 
their members exiled. Among the various Orders or 
Congregations affected, it will suffice to mention here the 
Premonstratensians, Jesuits, Franciscans, Capuchins, the 
Sisters of St. Vincent, of St. Francis de Sales, of Notre 
Dame, the Ursuline nuns and the Franciscan nuns. Pro- 
test should everywhere be made against these conditions. 


South America.—The fifth Pan-American Conference, 
which, as already reported in America, adjourned on 
May 3, may have proved a disappointment to over-enthusi- 
astic idealists. But practical men, on 
closer observation of the atmosphere 
and tendencies brought into the ‘con- 
gress, are beginning to see that it was not entirely barren 
of results. Secretary Hughes had told the conference 
that “all problems find solution among those who desire 
to be friendly and just.” The conference, it is true, de- 
termined on no set program in connection with some of 
the major questions for the solution of which it had been 
called together. But there was a friendly and instructive 
exchange of views on the Pan-American Monroe Doctrine 
and a Pan-American Court of Justice. The proposal to 
adopt the principle of the Monroe Doctrine by all Ameri- 
can States was included in the Uruguayan plan of an 
American League of Nations. But there were differences 
of interpretation of the Monroe document on the part of 
the representative of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fletcher, as well 
as some of the South American States, and no final agree- 
ment was reached. We now see the reason of the dis- 
agreement on the armament question. It failed because 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile could not agree upon capital- 
ship tonnage. Brazil was inclined to stand upon her un- 
completed tonnage program of 1906, Argentina showed 
moderation in her naval aims, and Chile, in order to break 
the deadlock between Argentina and Brazil, favored an 
A. B. C. conference. The question of land armament was 
never seriously considered by the congress. 


Santiago 
Conference 
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Marriage as a Business Contract 


AntTHoNy M. Beneprx; D.D. 


union of two persons arising through mutual 

love and attraction, is doomed, according to Mrs. 
Almon Hensley, British author and former militant suf- 
fragist. In its place within the next few years we shall 
see determined strides toward a marriage contract that 
shall be as easily entered into and as readily dissolved as 
the ordinary business agreement. It will be purely a 
business contract for the protection of children, having 
nothing in it to compel a man and woman to live together ; 
the woman will maintain her independence and live her 
own separate life; the scarlet stain of shame will be re- 
moved from the unmarried mother ; and the children born 
of such partnerships will be placed, where possible or ad- 
visable, under the care of their mothers, or, if these are 
incompetent or unable to look after them, they will be 
placed in “home groups,” looked after by women of 
maternal instincts. This state of affairs, Mrs. Hensley 
thinks, will have come to pass within the next fifty 
years. 

“It is a supreme impertinence,” she declares, “ that the 
law, either social or judicial, should presume to interfere 
in the intimate relations of men and women.” But it is 
absolutely necessary for the safeguarding of the existence 
of the family, and, through the attaining of that end, for 
the good of the State and the individual. This free love 
which she predicts and champions will inevitably cause 
the moral degradation of the individual, a decline in the 
birthrate, and will finally reach its consummation in the 
downfall of the State. 

And Gelett Burgess, also very much in the public eye, 
defends her views, saying that the present system of mar- 
riage and family life is merely a “ mental style,” a vogue 
that will change as the years go by us—that the “ good 
old what-God-has-joined-together-let-not-man-put-asunder 
theory of mating is growing obsolete, and it is merely a 
matter of time when women will have a right to love when 
and how they choose.” 

Surely we are heading toward a state of chaos. The 
rapidly increasing prevalence of divorce has tended to steal 
away much of the stability of the bond between husband 
and wife, which is of the essence of marriage. A union 
which can be ruptured for any trivial cause cannot be ex- 
pected to weather the storms which are a necessary part 
of life; and in marriage, just as in every other human 
relationship, we must expect occasional disturbances, oc- 
casional dissonances, for God has reserved perfect 
harmony as part of the beatific happiness of Heaven. 

Judge Sibbert, of Cleveland, recently joined the increas- 
ing ranks of those who, advising death for the patient 
rather than attempting to restore health by removing the 
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cause of disease, have come to the conclusion that mar- 
riage.is a failure. 

Love after marriage [says the Judge] in most cases is bunk. 
Most romances fade as the honeymon wanes, and were it not 
for fear of what the neighbors and families would say, there 
would be many more marriages in the divorce courts. 

There are three factors, in his opinion, which sustain the 
marriages that do survive; namely, love of children, reli- 
gious scruples, and fear of popular criticism. It may be 
true that the humdrum reality of settled married life 
takes away the glamor of romance that existed in the 
days of hyper-excited courtship, when the enamored pair 
saw each other only often enough to avoid the danger of 
tiresome monotony, and when they were primed to show 
themselves in their best light; but, to offset that inconse- 
quential loss, the conjugal union, the joining of two bodies 
and two souls in one, gives a new kind of love where it 
finds fertile ground, a trust, a perfect confidence, that will 
endure far better and is of immeasurably greater worth. 

The chief cause of the bad repute that so frequently 
attaches itself to marriage nowadays is the increased 
facility of divorce and the consequent thoughtlessness 
with which young couples who have hardly become ac- 
quainted give their hands and hearts away; or, to put 
it better and more truthfully, lend them, knowing that 
if their new state displeases, they can regain their hands 
and hearts without any great difficulty. And then, too, 
the modern so-called “emancipation ”’ of woman has its 
share in producing the new state of things. A “ Women’s 
Bill of Rights,” based upon a marriage which does not de- 
prive the woman of her identity or subject her to the 
“ direction or control” of her husband, has been recently 
presented in the Michigan State Senate. It provides, in 
part, that the wife may engage in business without her 
husband’s consent, may establish her residence without 
his consent, and in every way shall be the full equal of 
her husband in running the home. 

This new spirit of independence cannot make for hap- 
piness. The man who takes to himself a wife or the 
woman who is joining herself for life to a man must each 
realize that he or she is wedding, not an angel, but a 
human being, frail and liable to error. And as each 
desires lenient treatment in mistakes, so each must follow 
the “Golden Rule” and adopt the same policy toward 
the other, otherwise the honeymoon will scarce have set 
ere friction and jangles and discontent will appear. And 
this need of patient sacrifice will continue throughout life. 
Only the other day a couple, seventy-four and sixty-nine 
years of age, were divorced; it is only after death that 
perfect peace will be arrived at. 

Then there is a couple in Philadelphia, noticed recently 
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in the press, who have been married for seventy-two 
years and never have had a quarrel! The wife sets forth 
the reason thus: “ You must make up your mind to be 
happy and contented with things as they come and don’t 
worry. Worry is worse than sickness. Young people 
today are too quick in temper.” 

Take things as they come, and don’t worry, for it robs 
one of the power to meet effectively the trials and difficulties 
that are every moment besetting him. Kathleen Norris 
well describes marriage as being “one’s share of the 
world,” a world which is full of mistakes, injustices, and 
prejudices, and those who would achieve happiness in 
marriage must be prepared to take these things which 
come under the “ worse ”’ side of their contract along with 
those which belong to the “ better” category. 

Jean Prescott Adams, writer and lecturer, recently told 
members of the economic committee of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs how the successful housewife 
should mix psychology with chemistry in the kitchen labor- 
atory so as to mold the disposition of her family in a way 
to make for content and happiness. A nervous, high- 
strung, temperamental husband, she said, should be given 
food rich in phosphorus, such as prunes, which will tend 
to quiet his nerves and improve his disposition; while if 
there is an older person in the family, who on account of 
the oversupply of calcium in his makeup is overactive 
and insists on getting up at 5 A. M. and disturbing the 


A Catholic Exodus 


A. HILLtarp 


olic emigrants from the Western Isles of Scot- 

land will have reached their new homes in the 
Canadian province of Alberta. As I write, they are on 
the Atlantic. Their exodus has been well organized. They 
are making the voyage in one of the liners of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and their leader is one of their 
priests, who will be their pastor in the new township they 
will form in the Far West, where a land allotment of 160 
acres is awaiting each family. They represent a hundred 
homesteads in the old land, and number in all, four hundred 
and fifty men, women and children. They are all Cath- 
olics, sprung from a hardy race that, often at the cost of 
much suffering, has kept the Faith since it was preached 
to their forefathers, more than 1,200 years ago, by the 
disciples of St. Columba. 

They come from the islands of Barra, Benbecula and 
South Uist in the “ Outer Isles” of the Hebrides. The 
Islesmen are Gaels, with here and there some strain of 
Norse blood, and they have kept the old Gaelic speech as 
well as the old Faith. One episode of their history is well 
known to all lovers of romance. When, after the fatal field 
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rest of the family, he should be fed lettuce, which will 
quiet him and help to make him sleep longer. Without 
commenting on the accuracy of the particular conclusions 
at which Mrs. Adams arrives, there is no denying the 
fact that the principle of wise foresight which she likes 
to teach the parties to married life will enable their com- 
panionship to be more enduring and endurable. 

The solution to the marriage problem, says Kathleen 
Norris, discussing the prediction of Mrs. Almon Hensley 
mentioned before in this paper, 
will come some day through a recognition of the sacredness 
and, indeed, of the national importance of child-bearing; through 
cooperation by women themselves in the great business of child- 
rearing; through the financial adjustment that should have been 
standardized generations ago; through—last and first and all the 
time—the realization again, by women themselves, of their power 
to solve their own problems gloriously and so multiply the simple 
joy of living a hundred, a thousand times for us all. But in all 
this readjustment, there will be no need to do away with one of 
the great loves of the world, the tried, enduring love of husband 
and wife. 

In brief, that solution will come when married people 
realize that life upon this earth, even in company with 
those for whom they have achieved a highly sentimental 
affection, is not the happiness of Heaven nor ever will 
be, but only a preparation for it. And the trials that come 
now, if patiently borne, will be a Purgatory to prepare us 
for the hereafter. 


from the Hebrides 


ATTERIDGE. 


of Culloden, Charles Edward had to escape the close pur- 
suit of his enemies by leaving the Scottish mainland for 
the “ Outer Isles,” it was a Catholic priest who piloted his 
boat across a wide expanse of stormy sea to Benbecula, 
and though there was a price of £30,000 upon his head 
and to shelter him was to incur the penalty of death for 
harboring a proclaimed rebel—he found safety among 
these poverty-stricken Catholic Islanders of the Southern 
Hebrides. The heroine, Flora Macdonald, who aided him 
in his final escape, was a daughter of the Isles. 

Scotland is mainly a Protestant country. Of its total 
population of four and three-quarter millions about 600,- 
000 are Catholics. More than half of these belong to the 
Catholic archdiocese of Glasgow. That city and the neigh- 
boring industrial and mining districts have a population 
of about 2,000,000 and the Catholics are mostly Irish or 
of Irish descent, for during the last hundred years there 
has been a steady stream of emigration from Ireland, in 
search of employment in this busy district. The rest of 
the Lowlands are very Protestant and where Catholics of 
Scot descent are to be found they are mostly converts 
or the sons or daughters of converts. But among the 
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Gael of the Highlands and the Western Isles, the “ Re- 
formation” had no such complete success as in the south 
of Scotland. Wide tracts of the Highlands were cleared 
of their inhabitants during the last century to convert the 
mountain land into deer forests, and their people or their 
descendants, are now mostly to be found beyond the At- 
lantic, where they are a Catholic element in the popula- 
tion of various parts of the Canadian Dominion. But 
there are not a few Highland glens where the mountain- 
eers live in their old homes, and to this day have remained 
true to the old Faith. In the Hebrides, both in the 
“ Outer ” and the “ Inner ” Isles, there are islands where, 
as I have said, the people have been Catholics since the 
days of Columba. Fishermen and small farmers tilling 
their little “crofts”’ of poor land won from the barren 
mountain side or along the storm-swept shores, they have 
always had a hard life, with not infrequent periods of 
distress, when bad weather ruined their harvest, or the 
fishery proved a partial failure. For more than two cen- 
turies after the Scottish Reformation they were often sub- 
jected to actual persecution. There were times when the 
Islanders were left without priests and without any Sacra- 
ment but Baptism. The priests, even when they were 
available, were always few in number. Until recent years, 
the churches were poor thatched cottages like the homes 
of the crofters. In still earlier days there were no 
churches and Mass was said by stealth on the mountain 
side or in the caves. In the island of Eigg, in the “ Inner 
Isles,’ a cave is shown which was once the church of the 
Island. It opens on the sea and runs far into the cliff, 
with its rocky roof high as the vault of a cathedral. A 
lofty ridge of rocks is pointed out as the place where the 
altar stone was placed. To this day it is popularly known 
as “the Cave of Devotion.” The priests of these Islands 
have to be good sailors. For, in many cases, they visit 
the outlying parishes by sea, where Mass is said only once 
a month. Often they have had to risk their lives to reach 
the deathbed of one of their people, for they travel by 
a little fishing boat, and the landing on a rocky coast is 
a perilous adventure. 

In the Inner Isles—the islands that lie between the 
outer barrier of the Hebrides and the mainland—Eigg, 
Muck, Canna and Ronin or Rum, all are Catholic. In 
the Outer Isles there is a Catholic element in the popula- 
tion of the northern Hebrides, but the southern islands, 
Barra, Eriskay, Benbecula and South Uist are all strong- 
holds of the Faith. It is from these islands that the latest 
band of emigrants has crossed the Atlantic. The liner 
on which they made the voyage sailed from Loch Boisdale 
in South Uist. It was from this same bay that the first 
band of emigrants set forth in 1772 for Prince Edward’s 
Island. They numbered about a hundred, and they had 
been evicted from their small farms by their landlord, 
Alastair Macdonald, of Boisdale, who had apostatized 
after a dispute with the parish priest and who endeavored 
for years—but all in vain—to force the people to follow 
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his example. By tke exertions of two famous Bishops, 
Hay in Scotland and Challoner in England, a sum of 
£1,500 was advanced to the emigrants to provide them 
with new homes and lands in Canada. They prospered 
and repaid it all in a few years and their descendants now 
form a strong Catholic element in the population of Prince 
Edward Island. As for the persecutor, the great house 
he built for himself on the shores of Loch Boisdale, long 
known locally as “ Boisdale’s Palace,” no longer exists. 
After being vacant for many years it was pulled down 
about fourteen years ago to supply materials for the cot- 
tages, cowsheds and boundary walls of the Catholic 
“crofters,” the small farmers and fishers of Loch Bois- 
dale. 


Shakespeare Versus Spiritism 
Joun A. CosTELLo 


N these days of spiritistic seances, ouija boards, table- 

tipping, automatic writing and general spirit dabbling, 
a new interest must be felt in Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
“ Macbeth,” an interest for those prone to Spiritism in 
the sense that, as Macbeth, contrary to the laws of God 
and right reason, followed the advice of witch-spirits and 
came to his doom, they too will inevitably come to a sad 
fate if they persist in this devilish artcraft; an interest for 
the rest of mankind in the sense that Spiritism is a thing 
they should be careful to avoid, to keep away from. For, 
while Shakespeare used these preternatural agencies in the 
same manner in which Nemesis had been so dramatically 
employed by his Greek predecessors, Euripides in his 
“‘ Hecuba ” and Sophocles in his “ Oedipus Rex,” he little 
knew or could little guess the realistic portrayal of his 
action in life about us today, when mankind stands startled 
by a list of crimes which may in many cases be traced 
back to spirit communication, despite the fact that Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Conan Doyle claim Spiritism to be God’s 
new revelation. 

And how does Shakespeare portray the evils attendant 
upon this form of communication? In his “ Macbeth,” 
Act I, Scene III, he sets down a proposition which is stated 
in the words of Banquo: 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 

In deepest consequence. 

The whole action is built around this principle and in 
proof of it. In the first meeting of Macbeth and the 
Witches, the latter greet him with the salutation: 


“All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 
hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! thou shalt be king 


hereafter!” 
A short time later the first two prophesies are verified, 


for Macbeth becomes both thane of Glamis and thane of 
Cawdor. It is with the realization of these two offices 
that the mind of Macbeth is won over by the powers of 
darkness in such a way that he puts explicit and implicit 
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confidence in their words: “Thou shalt be king here- 
after.” Like all brave leaders backed by the loyal support 
of armies, even as in the days of the Romans, when the 
generals of the Pretorian Guards set up and threw down 
Emperors on mere whim and impulse, Macbeth had 
often perhaps been plagued with strong aspirations for 
the kingship, especially since he was doing so much to 
maintain its stability. Is it too chimerical to imagine here 
that he had hitherto devised plans, be they good or bad, 
for his ultimate attainment of the first place in the land? 
Whatever he had contrived, he was truly startled, as 
Banquo tells us, when the Witches addressed him: for 
they seemed to read his mind. 

But now that two of the predictions had come true, 
Macbeth centered all his ambition on the third one: 

“Two truths are told, 


As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.” (Act I, Scene III.) 


The spirits were fighting fiercely for control of his 
mind : they had carried the outer circle and were gradually 
invading the inner precincts. A source of information 
which Macbeth had before spurned as unholy, he now looks 
upon in a doubtful manner; in fact, he almost embraces 
it as good: 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? (Act I, Scene III). 

O poor deluded Macbeth! And poor deceived mortals, 
who, because these spirits begin by communicating truth 
to them, do not see the harm in trafficing with them, 
despite the fact that they only use the truth as a means to 
their end. They will be Catholic with Catholic, Protestant 
with Protestant, Jewish with the Jew until the person’s 
mind is entirely subject to them. 

But Macbeth’s conscience at this point tries to persuade 
him to the right view of this delusion possessing his mind, 
when it brings out his words: 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be good — 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? (Act I, Scene III). 

Ah, there was a suggestion then, and a yielding to it on 
Macheth’s part: true work indeed of the powers of dark- 
ness. The murder of the king, which Macbeth may have 
conjectured some time before, is now presented to him 
in fine points and details, so that it astounds him. Yet 
the Witches had gained so much influence over him that 
henceforth until Duncan’s death each time Macbeth thrusts 
this image away from his mind, he does so more weakly 
than before, until finally buoyed up by the feminine 
deviltry and masculine force of his wife, he yields to it 
and with King Duncan’s murder begins a career of crime 
which reduces the greatest general of the time to a cruel 
tyrant. 

Does Macbeth give up his intercourse with the Witches 
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after this first bloody deed? How many people in the world 
today have given up this spirit-communication after their 
first message, be it verified or not? The number is in- 
significant, rather, the majority of spirit dabblers are so 
captivated by the novelty, so curious about the source of 
this information, that they renew their visits, ply their 
questions, and throw themselves heart and soul into the 
matter, until they are so entangled in the meshes Satan 
casts about them that retreat is almost impossible. So it 
was with Macbeth. Far from giving up these Witch- 
seances, he looked to them as the only source of his con- 
solation and hope. What had been to him in the beginning 
a chance meeting, soon after the death of Banquo he de- 
liberately arranges, so great is his belief in these powers 
of the nether world. In Act III, Scene IV, he says: 
I will tomorrow 

And betimes I will, to the weird sisters: 

More shall they speak, for now I am bent to know, 

By the worst means, the worst. 

Can anyone doubt the whole-souled credence and un- 
questioned confidence he placed in their replies? Listen 
to his answer, when the second apparition tells him: 

Laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. (Act IV, Scene I). 

He replies: “ Then live Macduff: what need I fear 
thee?” 

It was only his greed and selfishness that made him add: 

But yet I'll make assurance doubly sure 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live. 
(Act IV, Scene I.) 
When the third apparition gives the conforting thought: 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. (Act IV, Scene I). 

His firm belief springs forth in these self-satisfying 
words: 

That will never be: 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 


Unfix his earth-bound root. Sweet bodiments! Good! 
(Act IV, Scene I.) 


Hence it was that Macbeth pursued his life of sin and 
tyranny relying wholly upon these spirit communications, 
which seemed to him utterly impossible of fulfilment. 
But suddenly, as a bolt from a clear sky, his confidence 
in the Witches received its first great blow, for Birnam- 
wood did move upon Dunsinane. Weakened, deprived 
of his castle and hard pressed in battle, Macbeth did not 
relinquish hope, for he was still buoyed up by the saying 
that no man born of woman could slay him. Why should 
he fear anyone? The Witches had given him assurance 
enough. Consequently, with his old-time eagerness, he 
plunged into the sword fight with Macduff and flaunted 
in the latter’s face his guaranteed preservation. When 
Macduff retorted that he had been untimely ripped from 
his mother’s womb and was come to slay Macbeth, despair 
displaced the confidence which had reigned so long in the 
usurper’s heart. This news more quickly than Macduff’s 
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steel quite vanquished him. So died the courageous cap- 
tain, the unscrupulous king, the cruel Macbeth, dragged 
down to his doom by a tenacious adhesion to the words of 
the powers of darkness. 

People in the world today may claim that this play is 
highly imaginative: that the portrayal of its action in real 
life about us is quite improbable; that neither Macbeth 
nor any other man in the world of living beings could be 
so influenced by preternatural information that he would 
come to this doom. If these persons only conceived the 
matter rightly, they would understand, as in the case of 
Macbeth, that we come under the power of these malign 
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agencies by placing unquestioned credence in their com- 
munications. Once in their power and believing all they 
say, we can come to any degradation. If they would 
consult the records of mediums, spiritists, authorized pro- 
fessors of the subject, and even the data of insane asylums, 
they would find that the action of “ Macbeth ” is not only 
possible but very, very probable in twentieth-century real 
life. Ultimately, from this brief investigation of the 
tragedy of “ Macbeth” from a spiritistic standpoint, it 
will be seen—as Shakespeare tries to make us see it— 
that there is but one conclusion to be drawn, namely, that 
spirit dabbling had better be avoided. 


International Education 


James H. Ryan, D.D., Ph.D. 


ANY changes have come to education as a direct 
result of the World War, but none of more 
significance than the added emphasis which is 

now being placed on its international aspects. That Amer- 
icans had been, previous to 1914, somewhat narrowly 
“national minded” is beyond question. Their thoughts, 
as well as a great deal of their energy, were being ex- 
pended in the great task of developing the resources of 
their own country. They worried little over Europe or 
European problems, and manifested quite generally a com- 
plete indifference to the affairs of foreign countries. The 
War, however, aroused a widespread interest not only in 
foreign peoples but in international affairs. The debates 
which followed upon his signature of the Varsailles Treaty 
by President Wilson, as well as his strong advocacy of the 
League of Nations, brought the international question to 
the fore in American politics and created of necessity a 
desire to know more about those nations whose future 
would possibly be linked with ours. 

The educational agencies of the country were not slow 
to take advantage of this awakened interest in foreign 
affairs. Plans were immediately formulated to turn it to 
advantage by the creation of organizations of a semi- 
educational nature whose chief function would be to foster 
the “international mind” in every possible way. Great 
progress has been made along these lines during the past 
two years. Today we are face to face with a well thought 
out plan of international educational cooperation, of which 
many of the chief points are in active operation. The 
sporadic attempts of pre-war days, which consisted prin- 
cipally in the exchange of professors and the sending of 
Rhodes scholars to England, have become crystalized into 
a large scheme of educational cooperation whose signifi- 
cance both for America and Europe will not be lost on any 
one who gives thought to the manifold possibilities which 
it contains. 

Recently the Rockefeller Foundation announced a gift 


of $1,000,000 to Teachers’ College for the purpose of 
founding an International Board of Education. Columbia 
University was chosen as the logical place to initiate this 
work of international education for the reason that a very 
high percentage of the foreign students in the United 
States attend it. With these students as a nucleus it was 
felt that a successful beginning could be made there better 
than anywhere else. Dr. Paul Monroe, one of the leading 
educational authorities of the country, was placed in 
charge of this work. The purpose of the International 
Board will be to bring before foreign students the ideals 
and accomplishments of American education, as well as to 
acquaint American students with what foreign countries 
have done in the field of education. The hope has been 
expressed that from Columbia will go forth yearly to every 
quarter of the globe, and particularly to the Far East and 
South America, hundreds of students acquainted with the 
principles of American education and equipped to act as 
its apostles to the lands from which they came. 

The Institute of International Education is another of 
the great agencies which has been organized to spread the 
international idea. The Institute was established in 1919, 
through funds contributed by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. This Institute as outlined by its 
Director has “ for its general aim to develop international 
good will by means of educational agencies, and for its 
specific purpose to act as a clearing-house of information 
and advice for Americans concerning things educational 
in foreign countries and for foreigners concerning things 
educational in the United States.” The Bureau of the In- 
stitute is organized under divisions which deal with Eu- 
rope, the Far East, Latin America, Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships, and International Relations Clubs. During the 
last three years the Institute has engaged in the following 
lines of work: the exchange of professors; care of and’ 
proper orientation of foreign students; the procuring of 
fellowships for foreign students; the conducting of stu-. 
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dent tours to European countries; the encouraging of 
courses in colleges and universities on the subject of inter- 
national relations, and the formation of International 
Relations Clubs. The publications of the Institute con- 
sist of a series of syllabi for the use of its International 
Relations Clubs, as well as numerous bulletins on educa- 
tional matters. Particularly well done is a pamphlet en- 
tited “ A Bibliography of the United States for Foreign 
Students.” 

Another organization which has recently entered into 
the international field is the National Education Associa- 
tion, which called a world conference on education to be 
held next June in San Francisco under the presidency of 
Professor Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine. The ob- 
jectives of the proposed world conference are: 

1. To promote friendship, justice, and good-will amongst the na- 
tions of the earth; 2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance of 
the rights and privileges of all nations, regardless of race or creed; 
3. To develop an appreciation of the value and the inherited gifts 
of nationality through centuries of development and progress; 
4. To secure more accurate and satisfying information and more 
adequate statements in the text books used in the schools of the 
various countries; 5. To inculcate into the minds and hearts cf the 
rising generation those spiritual values necessary to carry forward 
the principles emphasized in the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament; 6. Finally, throughout the world, in all schools, to 
emphasize the essential unity of mankind upon the evils of war 
and upon the absolute necessity of universal peace. 

Other organizations with less ambitious programs are 
making their influence felt in an international way. We 
are all acquainted with the purposes of the Rhodes Founda- 
tion. It may be a matter of interest to know that a total 
of 303 American sudents now attend Oxford. Of this 
number 125 are not Rhodes scholars. Very recently the 
Henry P. Davison Scholarship Fund was established to 
provide for the education of six Oxford and Cambridge 
men at the Universities of Yale, Harvard and Princeton. 
Only last month the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
selected a group of American students as traveling fellows 
to the universities of Norway and Sweden. The Italy- 
America Society is fostering tours to Italy and knowledge 
of her history, art, and education in close cooperation with 
the Italian Government itself. The English Speaking 
Union and the Federation d’Alliance Frangaise do the 
same for England and France. The student tours to 
Europe this year are expected to yield most satisfactory 
results. Three tours have been planned: one to France, 
the second to Italy, and the third is to include all the 
principal art centers of Europe. Mr. Richard Washburn 
Child stated the purposes of these tours in the following 
words: 

It is my belief that no factor in international peace counts for 
more than the understanding and sympathy enjoyed mutually by 
the peoples of two nations, and that no factor creating such 
sympathy and understanding counts for more than the exchange of 
visits by those young men and women who are still in their edu- 
cational period and who are charged with the stewardship of the 


; 


future. 
But, in all probability, the most noteworthy step taken 
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in the interests of international education was the bill in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives on December 
5, 1921, by Mr. Gillett and entitled “ A Bill to Provide for 
the World-Wide Extension of Education by the Coopera- 
tion of National Governments.” The commission to carry 
out this work was to be supplied with $10,000,000 by the 
Federal Government. 

Catholics have made a notable beginning and are play- 
ing a not inconspicuous role in the development of inter- 
national education. The only criticism to be made is that 
our ventures are not receiving either the public or financial 
recognition which are their due. For several years Notre 
Dame University has sent student groups on tour of 
South America and is planning to do the same this year. 
Georgetown, besides promoting trade tours of South Amer- 
ica, has established through the generosity of Father 
Creeden, President of that institution, fifty free scholar- 
ships in the Foreign Service School for students from the 
Latin American countries. It is needless to point out the 
immense benefits which must accrue to America, interna- 
tional friendship, and to Catholic education from these 
forward-looking activities of Notre Dame and George- 
town. The Bureau of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council has concerned itself principally with 
Latin American and Filipino students coming to the United 
States. In order to direct these groups into American 
Catholic colleges, it published a bulletin entitled ‘“ Oppor- 
tunities for Foreign Students at Catholic Colleges and 
Universities in the United States.” Upwards of 10,000 
copies of this bulletin have already been distributed in 
foreign countries. Catholic institutions the country over 
are willing to cooperate in every movement that makes for 
international understanding and good-will. They have 
proved this by the great number of free scholarships 
donated to students coming from foreign countries. What 
Catholic education lacks, however, is a definite formulation 
of plans, a central directing organization, and a unified 
series of efforts to the attainment of certain well-defined 
international objectives. 

That Catholics can succeed in the work of international 
education should be beyond all dispute. Not only is the 
fundamental character of the Church international, but 
the principles as well which underlie our educational 
systems, in whatever country they are situated, possess a 
decided catholic, that is, international tone. What Cath- 
olic efforts along international lines in the United States 
need, therefore, is leadership coupled with the necessary 
funds to carry out and develop a work begun under such 
auspicious circumstances. And this is needed not only 
in the interest of Catholicism, which is world-wide, or of 
Catholic education, which is no less world-wide, but in the 
interests of America itself. Catholic educators might well 
give long and serious thought to the statement recently 
made by Dr. Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, who stated the purposes of the 
student tours fostered by his organization to be: “ The 
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students in our American colleges would have [as a result 
of these tours] a realization of their membership in a 
world community which might in time, as they grow up 
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and take their places in the world of affairs, influence the 
Government at Washington in the conduct of the nation’s 


foreign policy.” 


One- Half- of-One-Per-Cent Catholics 


GEORGE BARTON 


of them is that it gives us a standard of measure- 

ment for certain classes of persons in this great 
and glorious Republic. Catholics, as a rule, have reason 
to be proud of the robust faith of their coreligionists, and 
of the sacrifices and hard work which they contribute to 
the growth of the great institution of which they are 
privileged to be members. But in almost every parish 
there is a certain small minority made up of what might 
well be called “‘ near-Catholics.” 

Near-beer is said, by those in a position to speak ad- 
visedly, to be very far from the real thing, but it must 
be infinitely closer to the actual beverage than some of 
the near-Catholics are to the genuine Catholic. Tliey are, 
in truth, one-half-of-one-per-cent Catholics. Their fervor, 
at its best, is far from intoxicating, and even without the 
label would not fool any person of ordinary discernment. 
Chemical analysis is not feasible, but there are certain 
marks by which it is possible to tell the make-believe 
Catholic from the real Catholic. His faith is diluted, 
milk-and-watery, feeble, apologetic, half-hearted and 
ashamed. We all know of the marks that point out the 
true Church. May it not be possible to indicate the signs 
which differentiate the one-half-of-one-per-cent Catholic 
from his fullbodied brother in the Faith? Here are a 
few of the symptoms, taken at random: 

He is opposed to Catholic schools, and thinks it a mark 
of broadmindedness to say so to his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. He does not stop to think that the collective judg- 
ment of those in authority has decided that they are abso- 
lutely essential. 

He considers the Church too rigid on the subject of di- 
vorce, not pausing to consider that the Church merely en- 
forces the law laid down by the Divine Founder of the 
Catholic Church, and that its wisdom is now acknowledged 
by thoughtful men of all creeds. 

He is very much annoyed when the pastor preaches 
against mixed marriages, and is fearful that it may give 
the Church the reputation of being narrowminded. He 
does not stop to inquire into the misery and unhappiness 
caused by the majority of such marriages, and has no con- 
ception of the appalling loss of faith which comes as a 
consequence of such unions. 

He is ashamed to carry beads for fear that he will be 
classed among the uneducated. The poor man does not 
know that the rosary is one of the most beautiful and 
effective forms of prayer, and that many men of culture 
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and learning would not dream of being without the beads. 

He is never known to say grace before or after meals, 
but if you speak of Thanksgiving Day he will grow enthu- 
siastic because that is a custom which is in favor with 
those who are outside the pale of the Church. 

He is very critical about the Knights of Columbus, 
ignoring the fact that that organization has the unreserved 
approval of the Pope and those in authority, and that its 
existence has been amply justified by the wonderful work 
it has accomplished for Church and country. 

He is skeptical about shrines, and shrugs his shoulders 
when Lourdes is mentioned. Yet he is attentive and 
much impressed when some of his non-Catholic neighbors 
talk about Christian Science or any of the modern fads 
and fancies based upon unquestioning faith. 

He misses Mass for trivial causes, but often enjoys 
a reputation for his punctuality in attending to secular 
duties which are not to be compared to the Holy Sacrifice 
in importance. 

He does not hesitate to eat meat on Fridays or other 
days on which it is forbidden, and even secretly prides 
himself that such violation of the laws of the Church 
gives him the appearance of being liberal in the eyes of 
those who are not of the Faith. 

He gives his dime for a seat grudgingly, considers the 
monthly collection an imposition, and wonders what “ they 
do with all the money.” Yet the night before he has 
cheerfully spent a dollar on a “ movie” or five dollars, 
on some theatrical entertainment that is either stupid or 
unfit to gaze upon. 

He hears Mass in the back of the church or in the vesti- 
bule where he cannot see the altar, and on one knee, in 
the attitude of a sharpshooter. He comes late and leaves 
early even though he afterwards stands at a corner or 
spends his time in a cigar store or a pool room. 

He seems to be utterly ignorant of the meaning of the 
marvelous devotion of the Mass. He never uses a prayer 
book, and if his life depended upon it he could not tell 
you the reasons for the use of the different colored vest- 
ments or of the beautiful symbolism of the articles on 
the altar. 

He admires the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and sometimes joins that organization, although he realizes 
that a Catholic cannot be an officer of that association, and 
shuts his eyes to its sectarian character. 

He never goes on a retreat or to a “ mission,” believing 
that these activities are intended for women and children. 
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He is unconscious of the fact that this places him in the 
class of the Pharisees, who thanked God that they were 
not as other men. 

He never subscribes to a Catholic newspaper, review or 
book, but he spends money lavishly on yellow newspapers, 
flashy magazines and books that furnish neither entertain- 
ment nor instruction. 

He does not belong to the Holy Name Society, and 
takes no part in the activities of the various organizations 
which contribute so much to devotion and to the upbuild- 
ing of the Catholic Faith. 

He does not remember Catholic hospitals, colleges or 
charitable organizations in his will. He is, in short, a 
Catholic in name only, and at the same time he expects 
to benefit by all of the good that is being accomplished 
by the wonderful Church of which he is only a nominal 
member. 

Now a man may be guilty of one or more of these 
defects and still be a practising Catholic, but if he fails 
in many things, and if he be a persistent backslider how 
can he consider himself a part of the Church militant? 
He must be regarded as a near-Catholic or a half-of-one- 
per-cent Catholic. He corresponds to the pacifist or peace- 
at-any-price American in time of war. He is a slacker and 
he cannot regard himself as anything else. Such persons 
are looked upon with contempt by real patriots. How 
can they be regarded with pride in the Catholic Church? 
In civil life a man is either loyal or he is not. There are 
no half-way stations. Why should it be different in reli- 
gion? 

The true Catholic tries to do his full duty at least in 
the observance of the laws of the Church. Whether he 
be devout is his own personal concern; but at least he 
should support the Church to the best of his ability, and 
follow its rules with unquestioning obedience. And the 
fact that the great majority do so in this country is one of 

*the reasons for its flourishing condition in these United 


States. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 
Missionary Work Among the Negroes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I ask you to call the attention of your readers to the Peter 
Claver Prize Essay on the subject: “Catholic Missionary Work 
Among the Colored People of the United States (1776-1866).” 
The prize of $100, donated by Archbishop Messmer, will be 
awarded by the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia. The following bibliography is suggested: 

Woodson, “The Negro in Our History,” Washington, D. C., 
1922; “ The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861,” New York, 
1915. Dawson, “Le Negre aux Etats Unis,” Paris, 1912. Engel- 
hardt, “ The Franciscans in Arizona,” 1899. Washington, Booker 
T., “ The Story of the Negro,” New York, 1909. Butsch, Rev. 
J. J. “ Negro Catholics in the United States,” in the Catholic His- 
torical Review, Vol. III, pp. 33-31. Guilday, “ National Pastorals 
of the American Hierarchy” (in press). Shea, Vols. II and III, 
“ History of the Catholic Church in the United States.” Meehan, 
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“Mission Work Among the Colored Catholics,” in “ Historical 
Records and Studies,” United States Catholic Historical Society, 
New York, Vol. VIII (1915). Brownson, “ Works,” passim. 
AMERICA, passim, e. g. issue of March 28, 1914. Snead-Cox, 
“Life of Cardinal Vaughan” London, 1910. Butsch, Rev. J. J., 
“Catholics and the Negro,” in the “ Journal of Negro History,” 
Vol. II (1917), pp. 393-410. “ Negro and the Roman Catholic 
Church,’ in Crisis for May, 1920. 

As chairman of the committee of judges, I will be happy to 
assist in the research-work necessary for this subject. 

Washington. PETER GUILDAY. 


Anniversary of Founding of New York 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I heartily commend the suggestion of Joseph Rogers in his 
communication, “ Anniversary of Founding of New York,” in the 
issue of May 5, and hope it will receive favorable notice in re- 
sponsible quarters. All interests of every conceivable kind get to- 
gether frequently, except Catholic interests. And Catholic inter- 
ests are the most important of all. 

Rev. Dr. Coakley declared in America about a year ago, that 
we were “twenty millions without a voice.” If we had been in 
the habit of getting together occasionally in a large way, we would 
have found our voices long ago, and the voice of millions of 
American Catholics would command the attention of the world. 
The world is ready to listen to American Catholics, not the voice 
of a few, but the voices of the millions. 

We ought to outrival all other religious gatherings, establishing 
standards superior to them all, and we can do it if we take hold 
in the right way. All American Catholics look to New York to 
set an example, and a month ago I heard Archbishop Hayes at 
the New York Chapter of the Knights of Columbus tell the fact 
that a New Zealand bishop had recently said to him that in far 
off New Zealand they looked to New York for inspiration. 

But why should the observance of the anniversary of the found- 
ing of New York be confined to New York Catholics? Jersey 
Catholics would be equally interested, and I am sure Long Island 
would not want to be overlooked either. What a wonderful ex- 
position of American Catholicism could be made by the dioceses 
of Newark and Brooklyn in conjunction with the great Arch- 
diocese of New York? 


Jersey City. Henry NEwMAN. 


Is Peter’s Bark Leaking? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are some things that simply will not die. They are the 
myths, the legends, the fables of history. Among them must be 
classed the K. of C. oath, Pope Joan, and “the appalling leakage 
in the Church in America.” Mr. Eugene Weare is the latest to 
give currency to this last fable, and as in other myths, in its 
passage from mouth to mouth it is enormously augmented. A 
few years ago, to be exact see America for May 2, 1914, our 
ears were assailed by statements that the Catholic population in 
this country should be 30,000,000, had we held our immigrants. 
Now comes Mr. Weare in the issue of May 5, who says: “If we 
had retained in our ranks all those Catholics who came here as 
immigrants, they, with their progeny, would now give us a total 
Catholic population of something like 50,000,000.” 

This is the veriest nonsense. The facts in the case were given 
to America’s readers in an article entitled “Is Peter’s Bark Leak- 
ing?” on May 16, 1914, in reply to a wild fable then passing current. 
If Mr. Weare or any one else interested in this question will take 
the trouble to turn to pages 102 and 103 of America for that date, 
he will find a complete refutation of this doubly unwarranted as- 
sumption, for in Mr. Weare’s hands the fable has swollen almost 
to twice its original size. 

One of the very few persons in this country who has gone into 
the question of our losses and gains with any scientific data at 
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hand, and who has worked out the whole very complicated problem 
with any degree of accuracy and authority, is his Grace, the Most 
Rev. Regis Canevin, D.D., now Archbishop of Pelusium, and for- 
merly Bishop of Pittsburgh. The learned prelate grew weary in 
1912 of hearing fables about our losses, which gave so much 
comfort to our enemies, that he wrote one of the first and most 
reliable studies of the whole problem. Mr. Weare may find it in 
any library. Its full title is “An Examination Historical and 
Statistical Into Losses and Gains of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, 1790 to 1910.” Not based upon hearsay, but upon 
the only data upon which any one can utter a syllable worth 
while about the subject, the Archbishop’s treatise shows that 
there is no foundation whatsoever for the assertion which Mr. 
Weare again starts upon the rounds of the press. The Arch- 
bishop has in his pamphlet official Government figures from which 
he shows that from 1820 to 1910 only 28,000,000 immigrants came 
to the United States, and of these approximately only 15,000,000 
were Catholics. Death and emigration reduced the total Catholic 
immigration during the period from 1820 to 1910 to less than 
7,000,000. If Mr. Weare will study Archbishop Canevin’s pamph- 
let he will find that Peter’s Bark is not leaking. 
Pittsburgh. Tuomas F. Coak ey. 


Religious Statistics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

According to the Literary Digest for April 28, the Methodists 
and the Baptists have respectively 23,000,000 and 22,000,000 mem- 
bers, while the Catholic Church is credited with 18,000,000. Are 
these figures correct? 

I had always thought that the Catholic Church was the largest 
single religious body in this country. Are the terms “ Methodists ”’ 
and “Baptists” merely one in name, comprehending under a 
nominal unity many doctrinally different bodies? What does the 
Federal 1920 Census say on this matter? 

San Bruno, Calif. T. P. H. 

[The statistics printed in the Literary Digest, and prepared by 
the Protestant Churches, do not accredit the Methodists and 
Baptists with “respectively 23,000,000 and 22,000,000 members,” 
but with a “constituency” of that number, a vastly different 
matter. The total membership of all religious bodies in the United 
States, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish is given in these same 
statistics as not more than 47,461,558. With this statement we 
need not quarrel, although we may well question the practical 
religion of perhaps a large percentage of this number. 

Deducting from this membership the 20,764,940 members of non- 
Protestant religious bodies, as given on the authority of these 
same Protestant statistics, we arrive at a total membership of 
26,696,618 for all the innumerable Protestant denominations in 
the United States. In other words, the total membership of all 
the Protestant Churches, including the long list of different Metho- 
dist Churches, Baptist Churches, etc., shows an excess of only 
8,591,814 members over that of the Catholic Church alone, which 
according to these same statistics is accredited with 18,104,804 
members. Even making full allowance of the fact that all baptized 
persons are included in the Catholic statistics the figures still leave 
the combined numerical strength of Protestant membership only 
about fifty per cent larger than the numerical strength of Cath- 
olicism in the United States. See last week’s Note and Comment 
under the title, “ Worthless Statistics.” 

As for the figures given for “constituencies” there is no reason 
why any attention should be paid to them, including as they did 
all who, it is asserted, would in a supreme crisis turn to some cer- 
tain Protestant denomination. Yet these figures can be made very 
misleading, as is the case in the pictorial misrepresentation con- 
tained in the Literary Digest, where the strict Catholic member- 
ship is set in the form of a small church by the side of the 
supposititious Methodist constituency, represented as a large edifice, 
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while under the respective representations are simply written the 
captions, “ Methodists,” “ Catholics.” For a fuller explanation of 
the meaning of constituencies see the editorial “What Do Re- 
ligious Statistics Mean?” which appeared in the issue of AMERICA 
for April 7.—Eb. AMERICA. | 


Public-Spirited Citizenship 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Massachusetts has again shown the country an example of 
industrial statesmanship in the ‘adjustment of a wage dispute. On 
April 13 a “strike” was declared by a group of shoe workers in 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Lynn is one of the foremost shoe manu- 
facturing cities in the United States. According to press reports 
the striking group was not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, hence a rival group of like workers, but so affiliated, 
discountenanced the “ outlaw” strikers. The latter, however, per- 
sisted in their demand for a thirty per cent wage increase, despite 
the fact (or maybe because of it!) that the manufacturers were 
in rapport with the official union. 

Days passed. There was no violence or disorder. It was felt, 
however, that a serious situation existed and that it would be 
almost impossible to harmonize three such conflicting groups. 
At this moment a new element entered on the scene as follows. To 
quote the press dispatch: 

The Lynn strike is settled. The mediator is Judge Ralph 
W. Reeve, of the Lynn District Court, who sat in conference 
with the manufacturers and shoe workers. His request that 
the two opposing organizations meet in conference was 
adopted. . . . The settlement of the strike brings the 
union shoe workers into one organization, the Amalgamated 
Shoe Workers of America, which the manufacturers agreed 
to recognize. 

Judge Reeve confronted during the last few days with 
an unusually large number of non-support cases, inquired into 
their cause and learned that nearly in every case the head of 
the family had been working regularly till the strike began. 
On his own initiative he sought to end the difference. 


The result was agreeable to all concerned. Judge Reeve, we 
are told, sat in the press room at police headquarters until nearly 
daylight (4:30 A. M.), when he finally learned that his efforts of 
yesterday had been successful. 

It would seem as if the great need of our time is sane leader- 
ship. Our daily press teems with crises and occasions which call 
for citizens of ability and integrity whose public records command 
the respect as well as compel the confidence of the people. Here 
is a man who subordinated his convenience and personal comfort 
to the public weal and bravely summoned his courage to wrestle 
with this complex and difficult problem and to assume what was 
to all appearances a thankless task. On his own initiative and as 
a citizen he requested that all the parties to the dispute confer. They 
did so, the negotiations lasted throughout the entire night, while 
the socially-minded man, having set the wheels in motion spent 
all these hours in the police station awaiting the result. Needless 
to say the unselfish act gave an impetus in the right direction to 
the negotiations. At all events, it would seem so, for in less than 
twenty-four hours following the opening of the conference the 
workers were back at their benches. 

Let us hope that conference and cooperation will become increas- 
ingly prevalent as opposed to lockout, strike and sabotage in the 
adjustment of industrial disputes. The consuming public is become 
tired and impatient of industrial wars. That the man in the 
street is giving his attention more and more to the economic 
phases of his everyday life, phases that relate themselves to and 
revolve around our present industrial society is, indeed, a healthy 
sign of the times. 

Service of the kind rendered by Judge Reeve and by Mayor 
Curley recently under similar circumstances, is not forgotten. The 
community and the nation are stabilized and stimulated thereby. 
We have too few such men. 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 
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“Religious Freedom” in Mexico 
PROFESSOR in a Western college recently sug- 
gested that every college should require its students 

to attend courses in logic. The world was suffering from 
too much “loose thinking,” he complained, and certain 
college professors were among the worst offenders. It 
is hardly probable that this professor had in mind his 
colleague, Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin; yet by warrant of a recent article in the 
New Republic, Dr. Ross easily wins the position of Abou 
Ben Adhem on the list of worst offenders. 

Discussing “ Mexico’s Quarrel with Rome,” Dr. Ross 
premises that “at first blush, the Catholic Church seems 
to be hounded and persecuted by the State.” But, as ap- 
pears on second blush, Dr. Ross’s second blush at any 
rate, this seeming is a mere seeming, not a fact. Dr. Ross 
then proceeds to show that the Church is not persecuted. 
She is merely forbidden, he states, to own real estate, 
church buildings, or any other kind of building; to possess 
invested funds or any productive property; to conduct 
monasteries or convents for priests or nuns; to direct or 
administer any charitable institution; to clothe her 
ministers in a garb distinctive of their calling; or to found 
and maintain schools. It is further acknowledged by Dr. 
Ross that a clergyman, even though born and bred in 
Mexieo, may not vote or hold office, or inherit any prop- 
erty from any institution, or even from any private person, 
unless the testator be a blood-relative. No church may 
be opened except by permission of the State officials, who 
have the right to determine how many clergymen the 
church may have. All this Dr. Ross sets down in due 
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form, and then adds: “ So far as the laws can insure it, 
religious freedom prevails in Mexico.” 

To the reader of average intelligence, the disabilities 
carefully enumerated by Dr. Ross would seem to be slightly 
incompatible with “religious freedom.” But it would 
be cruel to take Dr. Ross too seriously. He is writing, it 
will be remembered, for the New Republic, and the im- 
mortal Mr. Blotton (of Aldgate) often dictates the 
vocabulary of that review. While Mr. Blotton refused 
to withdraw an apparently unparliamentary expression, he 
was quite ready to admit that only in Pickwickian phrase 
was Mr. Pickwick a humbug. Perhaps Dr. Ross will 
likewise explain that religious freedom in Mexico is not 
religious freedom in the common, but only in the Pick- 
wickian sense. 


Prohibition in New York 


HORTLY after the adoption of the Eighteenth 

Amendment, the State of New York passed what 
is known as the Mullan-Gage law. The General As- 
sembly of 1923 has repealed this enactment, and out of 
the repeal a curious situation has arisen. “ Prohibition- 
ists and ‘ wets’ disagree on the merits of the appeal,” 
comments the New York Times, “ but all agree on a wet 
forecast.” ‘“ More than ever before,” adds Mr. William 
H. Anderson, “ will the Anti-Saloon League be needed for 
the enforcement of the law.” And in accord with this 
belief, the Federal prohibition directors announce their 
intention of strengthening the New York forces, and 
issue bulletins much after the manner of a troop-com- 
mander dispatching reinforcements to a sorely-beleagured 
city. 

Not many years ago we were assured that a Federal 
amendment would at once put an end to the traffic of 
alcoholic liquors. Time has shown the falsity of this 
claim. The Amendment came, but the liquor traffic did 
not disappear. Citizens, previously law-abiding, have not 
hesitated to break a Federal law to provide themselves 
with liquor, and juries violate their oaths without a qualm 
to dismiss law-breakers whose guilt is not only obvious 
but notorious. When the State of New York at last in- 
tervened with a local enforcement act, conditions became, 
in many respects, worse. Although conjoined with Fed- 
eral prohibition, State prohibition has failed. Even Mr. 
Anderson is prepared to admit this fact. Five years ago, 
his vociferous arguments for the Anti-Saloon League re- 
sounded throughout the State. Mr. Anderson obtained 
what he wanted; Federal prohibition, State prohibition, 
and generous financial support for his League. The re- 
sult is failure. ‘“ More than ever before in its history,” 
writes Mr. Anderson, at the expiration of a period of both 
Federal and State prohibition enforcement, “ will the Anti- 
Saloon League be needed.” 

Messrs. Anderson, Wayne Wheeler, and the pro- 
fessional prohibitionists are probably right in claiming that 
the sale of liquor in New York will increase greatly with- 
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in the next few months. But to enforce and administer 
the Federal law is no direct concern of New York, or 
of any other State. That duty devolves upon Congress 
and the Federal courts. But, plainly, something is seri- 
ously wrong, when in spite of its own thousands of agents ; 
in spite of the annual expenditure of millions of dollars, 
and in spite of the aid of the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Federal Government is unable to secure any consistent 
observance of the Volstead prohibition law. The last 
state is rapidly becoming worse than the first. 


Child-Workers on the Farm 


STUDY recently issued by the Department of Labor 

brings out in a startling manner the fact that farm- 
work for children is not what it once was. Probably mil- 
lions of Americans look back with pleasure to their early 
days in the country. Measured by current standards, the 
regimen was hard, but the life in the open and the general 
environment were certainly conducive to physical and 
moral health. The daily walk to and from school, along 
the country road or across the fields, and the minor 
“chores ” assigned every child after school-hours and on 
Saturday, constituted a training of unique value. But 
farm-life and farm-work have changed, and in many parts 
of the country seem to be a dangerous menace to the 
normal development of the child. 

The report contains the results of an investigation of 
the work of women and children in the beet-fields of 
Colorado and Michigan. Although vouched for by ex- 
perienced social workers, some of the field-reports are 
almost incredible. Again we have the story, made familiar 
by the iron, coal and steel industries, of families living in 
miserable company-shacks, unfit even for beasts. Moth- 
ers, after a long day in the fields, were often obliged to 
finish the necessary work in the home, preparing food and 
caring for the children, late at night. It was fairly com- 
mon to find children occupied in the fields for ten or twelve 
hours daily; in a considerable number of instances the 
children were under six years of age. The effect upon 
morality, when whole families are obliged to live in one 
or two rooms, was deplorable. In some districts, there 
was hardly a pretense of enforcing the school-attendance 
law. Many children were growing up in ignorance; 
others showed a retardation of from one to four years. 

The Government, for once at least, has done a brave 
thing in publishing this report. The findings of the in- 
vestigators are an open challenge to the beet-sugar industry 
of Michigan and Colorado, and, since the industry is 
growing, steps should be taken in time to destroy the in- 
humanity connected with it. Such trafficking in the toil of 
little children who should be at home or in school is 
abominably wicked, and should be treated by the law as 
a crime, not only against the child but also against the 
State. In the past, associations formed to combat this 
evil, have preferred to direct their efforts, in almost all 
instances unsuccessfully, to the enactment of Federal legis- 
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lation. It would seem that Michigan, Colorado, and 
nearly every State in which the, beet-sugar industry is 
established, would furnish these associations with a field 
for successful effort. 


An Unusual Modern 


OSEPH CONRAD is unusual among modern writers. 

He has written of things he knows and written care- 
fully. To a group of interviewers who were anxious 
to find out the secret of his style he made a most complete 
answer. There was no secret. He wrote his thoughts 
and his style took care of itself. On his own testimony 
he left an unfinished manuscript in his desk for years, 
waiting for the inspiration to complete it. This is not 
the modern way at all. The modern writer believes in 
finishing this season’s book because it can be sold. It will 
be forgotten two years from now, but that does not affect 
the immediate financial return. The moderns give us 
seasonable books with here and there a line of literature 
buried away amidst tons of print. So modern literature 
has a hard time of it, for writing has become more of a 
seasonable event than a vocation. Literature only flour- 
ishes when men and women who write take their writing 
as a serious vocation. Even the humorist, strange as it 
may seem, is serious in looking on his writing as a voca- 
tion, if he expects his writings to live as literature, and not 
merely to exist for a time as a joke. 

The sea 1s Conrad’s element. For years he sailed the 
sea, and for years he has written the sea. He does not 
write a story and then bring into it ships, and sailors, and 
raging winds, and lovely calm. What he does is to draw 
from the sea its moods and its life and its people. For 
it has all these and they are different from their counter- 
parts on land. A Pole, born remote from the sea, he first 
learngd its life, and then interpreted this life in a language 
that was not his by right of birth. After twenty-six years 
of literary activity, his books are still read. When, in 
1908, the “ Secret Agent” made the tenth of Conrad’s 
books, Galsworthy declared: “ The writing of these ten 
books is probably the only writing of the last twelve years 
that will enrich the English language.” This is high 
tribute. If Conrad were not an unusual modern he would 
have had forty books to his credit and not ten when this 
tribute was paid. 

Nothing, perhaps, has brought out the unusual phase 
in Conrad more than his manner of visiting America. He 
is known as an English writer but no English writer ever 
visited America as Conrad is visiting it. He has come as 
a guest of an American friend and he has acted just as 
a guest might be expected to act. He has not rushed to 
the lecture platform to tell Americans all about their 
country and about himself, for a substantial admission fee 
and, of course, for a better understanding between the 
English speaking nations. He does not even threaten to 
write a book about America. This is certainly most 
unusual. 
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Literature 


What is Literature? 


ITERATURE, in the broadest sense of the term, is 
| the conveying of one man’s mental acts to another 
by means of written words ; but there is a restricted 
meaning of the term which is applied to literature as in- 
cluded among the fine arts. We commonly agree in differ- 
entiating such literature from expressions of human 
thought that primarily are the product of the discursive 
intellect, as philosophy, mathematics, and similar scientific 
exercises of the mind. These communicate knowledge 
without awakening the emotions. 

Our human acts, which proceed from the reason and 
the will, fall into three groups: those resulting from a 
consideration of practical ends; acts of contemplation for 
the sake of contemplation or knowledge; and act produced 
by emotions or passions. The first group of acts com- 
prises activities like commerce, ethics, politics, applied 
science, oratory, and the learned and military professions ; 
the second, theology and philosophy in part, pure science, 
and kindred employments of the mind. The third group 
of acts, brought about by the emotions, are the principal 
though not the sole material upon which literature as an 
art energizes. Some writers maintain that the material 
of literature is beauty alone, others that it is the emotional 
life of man, others again that it is both combined; a 
fourth group holds that the end of literature is an inter- 
pretation of human life in any phase; a fifth that it inter- 
prets life, but this interpretation is regulated by esthetic 
motives; and there are stil] other opinions. 

If we compare some written works which everyone ad- 
mits to the class of literature, say, a drama by Shake- 
speare. a lyric by Shelley, a novel by Thackeray, with 
treatises on the calculus, on the Atonement, on the origin 
of ideas, we find common qualities in the drama, lyric 
and novel which are not found in the treatises, and the 
treatises have characteristics that are not in the opposed 
group. At the last analysis we may not be able to define 
completely just the element in a particular production that 
makes it literature, more than we can tell what the life 
of a skylark is after the most scientific dissection, but so 
much knowledge can be gained from the analysis that the 
result is worth the effort. 

The literary compositions are the product of the imagi- 
nation directed by the intellect, the treatises are the work 
of the intellect very faintly helped by imagination; the 
literature is emotional, the treatises are not emotional; 
the literature expresses itself concretely, the treatises 
abstractly; the literature has to do chiefly, though not 
solely, with beauty, the treatises, with truth; the litera- 
ture has form and vital unity, the treatises, order and 
logical unity; the literature is more or less profoundly 


marked with characteristics of the men, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley and Thackeray, the treatises take very little or no spe- 
cial color from the authors ; the literature has some special 
qualities that belong to a certain epoch in the history of, 
say, the English people, the treatises belong to no people 
and may have little or no connection with historic epochs; 
the literature is acceptable to all that understand it be- 
cause it creates distinct characters, has universality of 
emotion, or reveals the mind of an interesting artist, the 
treatises are acceptable because they have catholicity of 
truth; the literature, since it is a product of the activity 
of passions and imagination, tends toward particular good, 
the treatises, the work of the intellect, tend toward univer- 
sal good. There are many other differences, but these 
serve to begin a line of separation between literature and 
purely intellectual activities. 

Certain employments of the mind, oratory, biography, 
history, approach literature nearer than do the merely 
intellectual compositions. The end of oratory is to per- 
suade for a utilitarian purpose, the end of literature is to 
move the emotions through the imagination, and, indirectly 
and almost unconsciously, to civilize; the direct object of 
oratory is the probable or the certain, the direct object of 
literature is the reproduction of the emotional life in 
a beautiful form. When a man occupies the place of the 
orator to present a spoken essay, a panegyric, a criticism, 
he is not producing oratory, but literature, biography, or 
more commonly some disordered and nondescript speech. 
If, on the other hand, he writes a drama or a novel with 
a purpose, he may be merely offering an argument coated 
with literary accidents to facilitate swallowing. In some 
of its manifestations oratory is as legitimately connected 
with literature as architecture is associated with sculpture : 
both oratory and architecture may combine the useful 
with the beautiful, but the directly useful separates ora- 
tory from literature which is indirectly useful. 

History and biography have to do primarily with truth, 
literature with an idealization of truth, which is fiction. 
This is the chief difference between literature and the 
kinds of history or biography that use literary methods. 
History, properly speaking, is not a chronicle, nor a simple 
collection of documents; these are material for history. 
It may be the biography of monarchs, a record of battles, 
the annals of religion, and so on; it may be dispassionate 
or emotional, tainted with the religious or political preju- 
dices of the compiler and therefore false or unsympa- 
thetic and for that reason erroneous. Still, it always pre- 
tends to tell the full truth. Even when history is honest 
it cannot tell the full truth. With all the energy and the 
material means of modern journalism we cannot get at 
the unalloyed truth of a war, of politics, of commerce, or 
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other human activities, in which our own nation may be 
engaged at the present time, and certainly the history of a 
century ago is a very distorted image. 

Physical facts alone are not the truth: we must know 
the arrangements of forces and motives that lie behind 
the final results. No one can tell the story of the Thirty 
Years War in its fulness. The historian selects facts as 
the poet selects phantasms, arranges facts as the poet ar- 
ranges phantasms, unavoidably distorts where the poet re- 
places, and the final work of history from the mind of the 
most skilful man is as much as one-fourth false. The 
poet is honest in his falsehood, the historian at best tries 
to be honest, but he never succeeds. The dead past has 
buried its dead, and the experience of the world set down 
in history has little more influence upon society than the 
experience written in a diary has upon the individual man. 
As Emerson said: 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the water of 
which it is composed does not. The same particle does not rise 
from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. The 
persons who make up a nation to-day, die, and their experience 
with them. 

The history that is effective uses literary methods, but 
its professed aim is the truth, it must try to reincarnate, 
say, the actual Roman dictator, Julius Caesar ; literature 
may present the Julius Caesar of Shakespeare’s play, who 
is anything but the Roman Julius Caesar—a mere struc- 
tural center of the plot, a foil to bring out the character 
of Brutus, the dramatic center of the tragedy. Owing to 
the limitations of history and biography they make pic- 
tures only in black and white, literature colors the same 
scenes. History and biography fashion waxen images of 
the dead, literature, helped by the imagination and the 
play of emotions, goes to the mouth of the tomb, and like 
the Master of life and death, cries, “ Lazarus, come 
forth!’ and he that was clay stands passionate and blink- 
ing in the sun. 

God sends us out of Himself by creation, and He brings 
us back to Himself at the last as to our final end. To imi- 
tate Him in this second activity is sanctity or morality, to 
imitate Him in the first activity is literature; but history 
and biography do not create, do not give to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name. When the poet or novelist 
copies a real model literally we have history or technical 
mimesis, but not absolute literature. History is an 
analysis, literature a synthesis. 

Man changes very little from age to age. His emotions 
are the same as those that moved the Psalmist and Homer 
3,000 years ago. This emotional life is important to us, 
the foundations of earth, heaven and hell rest on it. We, 
therefore, delight in reproducing its experiences. We 
imitate, duplicate, recall past emotional impressions, or we 
combine various experiences of that nature and thus bring 
about intensified feelings. We may be dissatisfied with our 
actual life, and therefore fashion ideal states of pleasur- 
able emotion, or, for the sake of stimulation, call up con- 
trasted conditions of a grief which is cleansed from the 
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ingredient of actual pain. These natural tendencies are 
a source of literature, especially when we can endue them 
with form, a quality in which the mind delights. By the 
unity of form in literature, and a skilful composing of 
effects, the disorder of actual life is done away with and 
harmony and order result. Man, in spite of himself, 
tends towards happiness; if he cannot find real happiness 
he will fashion waking dreams thereof, and those dreams 
are not only a source of literature, but a reason why a 
large portion of the material of literature is the beautiful. 
One of the first causes of literature is a revolt against the 
ugliness and chaos of life, and the contrary of ugliness 
and chaos is beauty. It is evident that in literature a hide- 
ous model may be copied, but if such a model is repro- 
duced for its own sake, not for contrast to enhance the 
ordered and beautiful, the work is mere morbidity or de- 
ordination. As an exhibition of delight in craftsmanship 
it may find excuse, but literature is a result beyond crafts- 
manship. The unreasonable delight in technical skill for 
itself has been the cause of most of the serious errors in 
all the fine arts. Austin O’MALLEy. 


A SONG OF GRASS 


To lowly grass kind nature gives 
Most strangely sweet prerogatives : 
Upon its cheek to feel caresses 

Of all the south wind’s tendernesses ; 
To be the couch on which repose 
The petals of a withered rose, 

Or the loved object on which lingers 
The tiny print of childish fingers: 
To lowly grass kind nature gives 
Most strangely sweet prerogatives. 


Nor fabled story can surpass 
The simple chronicle of grass: 
Grass carpeted the primal sod 
Upon which Adam walked with God; 
Its mouth drank deep the blood which ran 
From the loyal veins of Jonathan; 
And was it not Judean sward 
That felt the treadings of the Lord? 
No fabled story can surpass 
The simple chronicle of grass. 
Witt1am F. McDona tp, S.J. 


REVIEWS 

Education on the Dalton Plan. Herren Parkuurst. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

In this volume the first personal pronoun and the words “ Dalton 
Laboratory Plan” occur with tiresome frequency. This, however, 
is a mere detail of composition. Again, the plan rejects and in- 
cludes many things rejected or included in other systems, so that 
no particular credit for originality attaches to the plan on these 
counts. But there are two outstanding ideas set forth, by which 
this plan stands or falls. One of these is freedom on the part of 
the student: the second is that of “ cooperation, or as I prefer to 
call it, the interaction of group life.” And in precisely these two 
points we do not consider the plan a sound one. Character, we 
have always understood, is the habit of acting according to prin- 
ciple: a good character responds easily and quickly to “should,” 
a bad character reacts not at all or reluctantly to the same motive ; 
a selfish character responds to the motive only when it affects him- 
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self—and so on. The formation of character, then, postulates 
training the child, even against its feelings or desires in the matter, 
to respond quickly and efficiently to a proper command, and the 
formation of character is one of the great aims of educaiton. 
If this is granted, then mere freedom on the part of the child is 
not entirely desirable and bells, so deprecated by the plan, which 
“tear the child away at an appointed hour and chain him 
pedagogically to another subject and another teacher ” take on quite 
another aspect as response to these same bells goes far towards 
the molding of the child’s character. R. R. R. 





Dobachi. By Joun AyscoucH. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Here is a quaint story of an out-of-the-way town of New Eng- 
land, called Zennor, founded by a small company of men and 
women who fled Merrie England for that they could not in con- 
science dwell in peace with the Church by law established. Pro- 
tected by sea and land from enemies, both civilized and savage, 
the colony managed in a sort of a way to exist, and the last of 
the line of founders is Dobachi, the daughter of Ichabod and 
Miriam Sluts. But the story is as much concerned with the re- 
demption of Rony as it is with Dobachi. The shuttle of life 
weaves their destinies together in their own despite. Then too 
there is a crucifix found on the seashore and it has its part to 
play which culminates in a tragedy. Whimsical humor and deep 
pathos take their turns upon the stage. The author is wise in as 
much as he limits the setting of his story to the village itself. 
“Dobachi” is the finished product of a master’s pen. 


J. J. McC. 





Back to the Long Grass. My Link With Livingstone. By 
Dan Crawrorp. New York: George H. Doran Co. $4.00. 

This book portrays vividly and sympathetically the last journey 
of the heroic David Livingstone. The author has told a very 
human story in a very human way and makes a big-hearted plea 
in behalf of a people whose history and nobler traits are as un- 
known as unappreciated. The last page deserves to be cited en- 
tirely and offers a subject for profound meditation. 

L’Envoi to the glorious memory of that long line of 
Africani—Simon of Cyrene, the first African baptized for 
Africa; Apollo of Alexandria, the first African mighty in 
the scriptures; Katharina, Felicitas and Perpetua, the first 
women who died for Christ in Africa; Frumentius, the first 
translator of God’s Word in the language of Africa; and that 
great army of martyrs, evangelists, explorers and others who 
fought for their dream, though it filled not their pockets. 
Particularly noteworthy is the philological discussion of the 

African name for God, which, by the way, is not at all encouraging 


to the evolutionist. > ee 





Man and Culture. By Crark Wisster, Ph.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.75. 

This is not an exhaustive study, but is rather an anthropolog- 
ical primer, the scope of which is as comprehensive as the man- 
ifold activities of the human race. Only those who have at- 
tempted to compose a book of this type can realize under what 
disadvantages its author labored. It is not easy to select where 
the materials are rich and abundant. It is not easy to present 
what has been reserved for treatment, when generalization must 
needs supplant precision and reasoning give way to illustration. 
From this it would be inferred that Mr. Wissler has utterly failed 
to reach the goal he set for himself. On the contrary his ex- 
position of the nature and genesis of culture, his discussion of the 
laws which govern human progress are stimulating and interesting. 
It is to be regretted, however, that he gives such scant considera- 
tion to the urge of religion and has chosen a Freudian method 
of expressing some very sane ideas. The last chapter is hopelessly 
J.T L 


evolutionary. 
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Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper. Two Volumes. 
Edited by James Fenimore Cooper. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $7.50. 

The present collection of letters edited by the grandson of the 
writer covers fifty-one years, the first letter being written in 1800 
and the last in 1851. In addition to Cooper’s letters there is in 
the appendix to the second volume the journal of Cooper’s home 
life for the year 1848. It was Cooper’s wish that no biography 
of him should be written. But there is little need of a biography 
as the letters give a picture of the man more complete and more 
intimate. His views on public questions, his opinions of in- 
dividuals who were making history in his day, his likes and dis- 
likes are all revealed as only a man would reveal them to his 
friends. Letters have been added from Cooper’s friends that 
help the reader to an understanding of social and political questions 
of the times when Cooper was a prominent figure in American 
life. The careful selection made for these volumes has produced 
two very interesting books. G. «Tk. 





Richard Middleton. The Man and His Work. By Henry 
Savace. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00. 

“Love, Poverty and Neuralgia,” the title of one of the chapters 
of this work, might well have been made a sub-title for the 
whole, though what the writer calls “love” might be called by 
a truer name than this Bohemian euphemism. The early days 
of Middleton’s life are charmingly and simply told. But the 
years of his literary vagabondage, terminating in self-destruction, 
are melancholy and lightless. There is, of course, the usual casual 
reference throughout this period to “ Bohemian Days and Nights,” 
as the heading of one chapter puts it, in which much is chronicled 
that does small honor to Middleton’s memory. The author’s fa- 
vorable criticism of Middleton’s literary worth, is undoubtedly 
exaggerated. His judgments on the more subtle and elusive sub- 
ject of Middleton’s character, are more perverse than superficial. 
Middleton himself had written, “I believe nothing . . . When 
I feel the need I shall create God for myself and I shall certainly 
not make him in my own image.” Yet Mr. Savage fails to see 
in such sentiments the solution of the enigma of his friend’s 
shifting and troubled existence. Had Middleton striven to per- 
fect the image of God in himself, instead of indulging the indolent 
cant of how he would create God when he felt the need of Him, 
he would have lived more creditably and have written with more 
genuine inspiration. Vi & 





Die Anfange der deutschen Provinz der neu erstandenen 
Geselischaft Jesu und ihr Wirken in der Schweitz 1805-1847. 
Von Orto Prutr, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

Canisii Epistulae et Acta. Edidit O. BraunsBercer, S.J. Vol. 
VII. Friburgi Brisgoviae: B. Herder & Co. 

The latest volume by Father Pfilf, S.J., the noted German 
historian, has no connection with the monumental work of Father 
Duhr, S.J., “ Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Landern Deutscher 
Zunge,” although it covers a section of this same field. The his- 
tory of the German Province, as Father Pfiilf says, can be divided 
into three entirely independent periods. The first of these com- 
prises the complete history of the Society of Jesus in Switzerland, 
from the beginnings of the German Province there, in 1805, to its 
violent expulsion from that country in 1847. This section is cov- 
ered with minute and painstaking care in the present volume. 
The second period comprises the activities of the Province in Ger- 
many itself, from its first appearance in 1849 to the date of its 
expulsion in 1872. The last rounded period is that which presents 
to us the German Jesuits in their life of banishment, from the 
enactment of the Jesuit laws in 1872 until the World War in 1914. 
We trust that the history of these latter periods, too, will in time, 
be written for us by the expert hand of Father Pfiilf. 
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Owing to the difficulties created by the war Father O. Brauns- 
berger, S.J., has for many years been forced to delay the pub- 
lication of the seventh volume of his elaborate Canisian studies. 
We have noted in the meantime the publication by him of a life of 
the Saint, but his research work itself was sadly hampered by the 
fact that many indispensable codices and volumes were not ac- 
cessible to him. When the seventh volume, with its over 900 
large-sized pages of documents and valuable historic comments 
had at last been completed the new problem of financing its pub- 
lication presented itself. This was happily solved by the help ex- 
tended to the editor by Canisius College, Buffalo, to whose faculty, 
students and alumni the volume is dedicated. It is a new storehouse 
of historic data from which important biographic and historical 
facts will be gathered by future scholars. 5. Bi: 





A Hind in Richmond Park. By W. H. Hupson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

Somewhere in the “Republic” Socrates reveals a character- 
istic of his method of argumentation when he says: “ Whither 
the argument blows we will follow it.” A like characteristic 
marks the method which Hudson adopted in writing the present 
work, though he himself would have preferred to say: “ Whither 
the ‘suggestion of continuity’ shall point.” The sight of a hind 
in Richmond Park with its trumpet ears leads imperceptibly to 
reflections and discussions, illuminated by incidents and stories 
drawn from a richly laden memory of a long and varied past, 
and bearing upon the problems raised by the ordinary and at times 
remarkable phenomena of smell and sight and sense of direction 
in animals, the migration instinct, vocal and instrumental music 
in birds and insects. They are the thoughts of a very observant 
student of nature. Indeed the book might more appropriately 
have been entitled: “The Memories and Reflections of a Natu- 
ralist.” It is to be expected that such a lover of nature should 
be familiar with the poets that have sung of nature’s charms; 
so we are not surprised to find him comparing his favorite Chaucer 
with Wordsworth and Ruskin: “ Reading Wordsworth and Rus- 
kin, nature appears to me as a picture—it has no sound, no smell, 
no feel. In Chaucer you have it all in its fullest expression.” 
Hudson’s thesis that “poetry and music are farthest apart when 
at their greatest” may come as a surprise; but he is very plaus- 
ible nevertheless. It is a pity that Hudson should have offered 
incense to the idolum theatri of the last and the present century, 
the repellent philosophy of extreme evolution. Its assumptions mar 
a work that is otherwise never dull but interesting and even in- 
structive throughout. Hudson was a poet-naturalist; and as 
such he will challenge comparison with Burroughs and others. 
His fame, like that of Burroughs, will never be founded on his 
philosophy. LA. SG 





Modern History. By Cartron J. H. Hayes and PARKER 
Tuomas Moon. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This book, intended for secondary school pupils, is written and 
edited in a clear, interesting style. The entire text takes account 
of the fact that the recent Great War has furnished a new per- 
spective for old history. In writing this book, its authors have 
used a clear, simple, topical treatment. The central theme is the 
rise of democracy in modern times, while social and economic 
factors have not been neglected. In general, the treatment of sub- 
jects which affect the Catholic Church, has been well done, but 
there are several places in the book where wrong inferences would 
naturally be drawn by the young student. It would be well in 
explaining “Protestant” as those “who protested against the 
Catholic Church” to give its original connotation of “no tolera- 
tion for Catholics.’ The term originated at the Diet of the 
Holy Roman Empire assembled at Speyer in April, 1529, from 
the protest of the anti-Catholic princes there against a decree 
of toleration for all religions. They protested against the Cath- 
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olic religion being practised within their boundaries, and on that 
account were called “Protestants.” 

“They were Calvinists who introduced the spirit of democracy 
in America” is a very far fetched statement. They certainly were 
not directly responsible for democracy here, as the year before 
the English Calvinists, called “ Pilgrims,” reached America, we 
find the beginning of representative government in Virginia, which 
later became the basis of our present State and national govern- 
ments. And the “democracy” of the Pilgrims was directly 
opposed to our American democracy as it meant freedom for them- 
selves, but lack of toleration for all others. To state that “the 
Protestant Revolution” was indirectly significant in the develop- 
ment of modern democracy” seems to ignore the fact that the 
whole democratic principle of the sovereignty of the people had its 
origin and defense in Catholic teaching, notably in the writings 
of Suarez and Bellarmine against the dynastic pretensions of 
Louis of Bavaria and James I of England. The whole demo- 
cratic theory was never more ably formulated than by Suarez in 
his immortal work “ De Legibus.” Attention has been called to 
these facts of history and to the contributions of the scholastic 
philosophers by Father Millar in the masterly volume he published 
in conjunction with Dr. John Ryan, “ The Church and the State.’”’ 
These facts might well find place in a book whose central theme 
is the rise of democracy. lies aes 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Mission Spirit.—“ The Dreamer Awakes: A Mission 
Crusade Masque,” by Mr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., has been published 
by the Catholic Students’ Mission Brigade of Cincinnati. Unlike 
many similar productions, Mr. Lord’s “ Masque” can be recom- 
mended for literary beauty as well as for piety. It has been staged 
in several Western cities, and has everywhere produced its intended 
effect of bringing our Catholic college youth, and our Catholic 
people in general, to a realization of the truth that our foreign 
missions are in sore need of workers, prayers and money. Copies 
may be obtained from the Mission Brigade, 129 East Ninth Street, 
Cincinnati, and the price is fifteen cents. 





Social Work —The Secrétariat of the Semaines Sociales de 
France, 16 Rue de Plat, Lyons, has issued its report of the six- 
teenth session held at Strasbourg, 1922. The title of the volume, 
“Le Role Economique de L’Etat” (12 francs), indicates the sub- 
jects discussed at this conveniton. An adequate record of all the 
addresses is contained in the present extensive publication——In 
the “ Employees’ Compensation Commission” (Appleton) the In- 
stitute for Government Research issues the twelfth of its series 
of “service monographs” which are all prepared on the same 
plan and intended to describe the history, functions and organiza- 
tions of the fifty or more distinct services of our Government. 
These monographs are purely descriptive with no attempt at 
criticism. 





“My Bookcase Series.”—Almost simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of the first volume of this series, edited by Father Reville, 
associate editor of America, there appeared the second and third 
volumes. The variety to be expected in the series is well typified 
by these volumes. The first, Father Faber’s “The Creator and 
the Creature,” brought us to the throne of God. Then followed 
Devas’ “The Key to the World’s Progress,” which faces the 
problems of life and offers the only solution thereto. The third 
volume, “ The Wild Birds of Killeevy,” by Rosa Mulholland is, 
to quote the editor, “an idyl of pure and simple love, a pastoral 
poem, a lay of Arcady, sung by a Christian poetess.” The volumes 
are a tribute to the taste and the will to please of the publisher, Mr. 
Jos. F. Wagner, their price ($1.00 each) being so low that it is 
difficult to see how they can be issued at so small a cost. 
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Essays and Essayists —* Companionable Books” (Scribners), by 
Henry Van Dyke is itself a companionable and delightful volume, 
a collection of short but delicately worded essays, marked also 
by keen discernment of what is really beautiful in literature. 
The companionable books selected for comment are among others, 
the stories of Dickens and Thackeray, the romances of Stevenson, 
etc. The enchantment of Dickens is explained, the real men of 
Thackeray are passed in review. Even though Mr. Van Dyke 
tells us that Pullman car porters read Emerson and farmers from 
the West prefer him to Plato, it is only as a stylist that Emer- 
son can be really admired by serious men, as his philosophy is 
unsound.——"“‘ Types of the Essay” (Scribners, $1.00) by Ben- 
jamin A. Heydrick, will prove invaluable to English teachers. 
The author gives a very good historical survey of the essay, and 
a few worth while hints on the study of this literary form. He 
divides the main form into the personal, the descriptive, the criti- 
cal, the editorial, the reflective essay and the character sketch. 
The greater part of the book is taken up with selections of the 
best English essayists. 





Our Lady’s Minstrel——During this month of May Our Blessed 
Mother is abidingly in our thoughts and her prayers are more than 
wontedly on our lips. To make us know her better and to enable 
us to hymn her praises more fittingly Father Eugene M. Beck, 
S.J., sings sweetly in the madrigal “To Mary,” which he pub- 
lished in the Calendar of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, New Orleans: 


I will not sing thy praises 
In love’s authentic key; 
But as the blackbird raises 

His outlaw melody, 
I'll trill a little ditty, 

I'll croon an olden song: 
It is not very pretty, 

Yet goes my heart along. 


And as the bee makes plunder 
Of every greening bower, 
So would I pry asunder 
Each nectar-drunken flower 
And make thee of its fragrance 
Acknowledgement—ah me! 
I am the king of vagrants: 
A droning bumble-bee. 





Matters Psychological.—“ Your Hidden Powers” (Knopf, 
$2.00), by James Oppenheim, “The Psychology of Misconduct, 
Vice and Crime” (Macmillan), by Bernard Hollander, M.D., and 
“Human Character” (Longmans, $2.50), by Hugh Elliot, are 
books whose themes are described in their titles. All are commend- 
able for general accuracy in reporting phenomena, but, un- 
fortunately, all are based on a chilling and inhibitive philosophy 
which practically denies the freedom of the will. The most 
scientific treatise of the three is that by Dr. Hollander; all will 
be of some interest to the specialist, but none is likely to be of 
much value to the general reader——“ A History of Dreams” 
(Small, Maynard, $2.50), by A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A., represents the 
revulsion which has set in against the extreme Freudianists. Mr. 
Ratcliff’s examination of Freud’s theories is keen, and he is at 
pains to stress the scientific advance made by Freud’s former 
disciple, Jung. The student will probably conclude that while an 
impartial examination of these phenomena by qualified investiga- 
tors should be encouraged, it is too soon to admit that either side 
has proved its case. Some of Jung’s interpretations, given in 
chapter ix, are quite as arbitrary as any Freudian dream-interpre- 
tation. In “Problems in Dynamic Psychology” (Macmillan), 
by John T. MacCurdy, M.D., we are assured that this branch of 
knowledge is a relatively new science which has grown up from the 
observations and speculations of sociologists, criminologists, 
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neurologists and psychiatrists and to a less extent from the work of 
the psychologist with normal man. Speculation however, to judge 
from the content of this book, and rather wild at that, is the present 
mainstay of this so called science. Intended for specialists and as 
an aid in psychoanalysis, the work incidentally does a good turn by 
showing the inadequacies of the fundamental principles of Freud. 
Outside of this there is little of interest for the normal reader. 





Fiction—“In the Land of Cotton” (Macmillan, $2.00), by 
Dorothy Scarborough, is a modern “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with 
just enough of a love theme in it to hold together the very vivid 
portrayal of the joys and, mostly, the sorrows of cotton raisers. 

“Anthony John” (Dodd, Mead, $2.00), by Jerome K. Jerome, 
is the life history of a man who gains the whole world and finds it 
not worth the loss it means for his own soul. The long dis- 
cussions by the characters are a shining example of the harm 
wrought even on good men by a distorted idea of God, as pre- 
sented by Protestantism. 

“The Barb” (Putnam), by William J. McNally, is a story 
about a priggish young man, which starts out as a denunciation 
of the fraternity system at the State universities, continues with 
a sordid intrigue with a married woman, and ends with an im- 
probable marriage with a surprising, young modern woman. 

“The Tyranny of Power” (Little, Brown, $2.00), by D. 
Thomas Curtin, is a fairly interesting story, built on a conventional 
formula, with conventional characters and situations. 

“Capitol Hill” (Knopf, $2.50), by Harvey Ferguson, is the 
history of a perfect animal, masquerading under the form of a 
man, who by utter disregard for the moral law and by attending 
strictly to politics, achieves an astounding success in his line. 

“Hanit the Enchantress” (Dutton), by Garrett Chatfield Pier, 
harks back to the thirtieth century before the Christian era and 
depicts the deadly conflict waged between the adherents of the 
gods Atum and Amen. From an archaeological standpoint it is 
very interesting. That it is also timely none will gainsay. 

“My Lady of the Moor” (Longmans, $0.90), by John Oxen- 
ham, is a poem in prose. The story is the tragedy of a soul’s 
struggle against its own best interests, of hatred and revenge 
nursed for years despite the constant prick of conscience, until at 
last the good God sends an angel in human guise, “ The Lady of 
the Moor,” to lead the poor benighted soul to the “Great Light” 
whence he sees himself as God sees him, and victory is won. 

“Stories, Dreams, and Allegories” (Stokes, $1.75), by Olive 
Schreiner, is a series of imaginative writings, which show 
startling strength, but there also hangs over them, like some 
sable veil, a morbidness which is very depressing to the reader. 

“Scissors” (Stokes, $2.00), by Cecil Roberts, is the story of 
an English school boy who meets success in journalism. It is 
well told and brings in a war setting in a most unusual way. 

“Four of a Kind” (Scribners, $1.75), by J. P. Marquand, 
contains four innocuous stories mainly about the smart set. How 
thrilling this high life must be when even the big yarns about it 
cause such uncontrollable yawns. 

“ Stonecrop ” (McBride, $2.00), by Cecile Tormay, is a story of 
Yella and Slatka and Yagoda, who with some other dull and 
pessimistic personages lived and fought in the mountains of 
Croatia. It is probable that the writer is a very serious person, 
but “Stonecrop” fully justifies Mr. Stephen Leacock’s wildest 
burlesques. 

“The Quare Women” (Atlantic Monthly, $1.75), by Lucy Fur- 
man, tells how some young ladies from the Blue Grass country 
brought a community of Kentucky mountaineers back to the paths 
of rectitude and social propriety by teaching them hygiene and 
spelling. The story is not notably convincing. 
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Education 


Jesuit Colleges and the Drama 


HE theatrical season which just closed, witnessed a 

remarkable revival of Shakespearean drama. A\l- 
most at one and the same time, the romantic story of 
Romeo and Juliet with its dark background of feud be- 
tween Montague and Capulet, the story of the melancholy 
Dane, and that of the three caskets, of Shylock and Portia, 
were weaving their spell over blasé Broadway audiences. 
The bard of Avon attempted even to lilt “ his native wood 
notes wild ” under the arches of Arden Forest in ““ As You 
Like It,” but for some almost unaccountable reason, the 
notes were hushed before the melodious strains reached 
their full diapason. More prosaically, “As You Like 
It,” unlike the other dramas, did not pay. 

It is to be hoped that the revival of the Master’s art 
may be more than a passing whim, and that in the full 
dramatic splendor of his verse, and the heart-gripping 
pathos of his themes, he may be allowed again to rule in 
a manner worthy of him, that buskined stage, of which he 
is the sceptred king. Were he to come back full panoplied, 
the keys of laughter and tears in his hand, terror and 
melting pathos in his voice, and with the imperial utterance 
of elemental passions and emotions in his message, he 
might eventually drive from the kingdom which is his, 
those base usurpers who strut in his place. 

Shakespeare shows passions at work. He makes them 
speak their native language. His genius charted their 
course and sounded their frightful depths. But when the 
waves of passion break, in Richard, Caesar, Lear, they 
fling their wretched victim like some miserable plaything 
on the shores of life, broken of his hopes and ruined. 
Cardinal Wiseman was right when he acknowledged the 
moral character of Shakespeare’s nobler plays and the 
solemn lessons which they teach. 

In the Shakespearean revival of the past few months, 
the austere Jesuits, indirectly at least, strange as it may 
appear, have had their share. Early in April, the Dra- 
matic Association of the Jesuit College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, presented “ Hamlet” at the 
Town Hall, in New York City. A few weeks later, 
“Henry VIII” was given in the Fordham University 
Auditorium, while earlier, in January, the College of St. 
Francis Xavier, successfully staged “As You Like It.” 
It would be exaggeration to claim that theSe dramatic 
representations were flawless, or that they played to the 
full gamut on all the stops of passion sounded by the 
poet. But the general excellence of the performance, the 
intelligent reading of the lines, the dignity of the action, 
the noticeable absence of that bombast into which the 
Shakespearean interpreter may so easily fall, made them 
a worthy tribute to the great dramatist. Some scenes, 
noticeably the interview between Hamlet and the Queen, 
in the Holy Cross production, and Wolsey’s scene with 
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Cromwell in the Fordham presentation, tingled with 
dramatic power, insight and emotion far beyond the ordi- 
nary college play. Perhaps, Mr. Stephen Leacock, who 
in the May number of Harper’s, writes a genuinely humor- 
ous indictment of the College Greek play, might admit that 
there was something in the Shakespearean tragedies when 
rendered so intelligently and with such general excellence, 
as was displayed by the students of Holy Cross and Ford- 
ham. Mr. Leacock, over whose pages everybody must 
chuckle, writes: 

The open season for the Greek drama in the college is the 
month of February. This gives the students four months to 
learn the Greek lines, and is based on a piece-work rate of five 
words a day. After the play they have still time to get back to 
what now is called “normalcy” before the end of the college 
season. 

The humorist’s review of the appalling Greek tragedy 
‘“‘Oroastus ” will keep, even a reverent admirer of the 
classics, in glorious humor for a week. Yet there is such 
a thing as the representation of a Greek play, in Greek, 
even today. It is not so long ago since the Jesuit students 
of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, played the “ Oedipus 
Coloneus”’ of Sophocles, and we know that it was good. 
And at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, the Jesuit 
students of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York, 
gave this time in its original Latin, the comedy of Plautus 
the “‘ Two Captives ” and it was admitted to be something 
more than a mere “ succés d’ estime.” The comedy had 
been produced three years before in the college theatre, 
New York, as part of the golden jubilee of the institution. 
It was the first time a Latin play had been given in the 
United States and the details enlisted the enthusiastic co- 
operation of such a master of stage craft as the late 
Augustin Daly. The late Father René Holaind, S.J., 
scored the music for the chorus according to the old Latin 
modes. 

In the dramatic activities of Holy Cross College, and 
its sister Jesuit schools, the Jesuit students of today are 
faithful to a long-standing tradition of the Society of 
Jesus. Many objections have been brought against the 
Jesuit system of education, but it is generally conceded 
that the system, when rightly followed out, fashions cul- 
tured gentlemen. If there be one thing that distinguishes 
such a product, it is the possession of correct, elegant, 
urbane, yet unaffected speech, the gift of balance and 
poise, of refined manners. From the beginning, Jesuit 
schools and colleges held the dramatic art in honor. The 
annual and semi-annual play were regular features of the 
curriculum. Not only were the students enrolled in 
dramatic associations and clubs to study and perfect them- 
selves in the art, but the Jesuit professor in the higher 
classes of literature was supposed to write a play and to 
produce it, when possible, before faculty and students. 
At Fordham University, they have gone further even 
than the strict requirements of that rule. There the 
students of the dramatic art write their own playlets and 
produce them. This devotion to the drama is a revival 
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of olden days. In France and the Catholic states of Ger- 
many, when the Jesuits owing to the popularity with which 
they were received in the seventeenth and earlier part of 
the eighteenth century might develop their educational 
system relatively unhampered, they staged their plays 
sometimes on a sumptuous scale which astounds us today. 
It would be easy to cite hundreds of cases. In the Royal 
College of La Fléche founded by his father, Henry IV, 
the boy-king, Louis XIII spent the entire day, September 
3, 1614, amidst a series of dramatic entertainments of the 
most varied nature. Accompanied by the Queen-Mother 
Marie de Medici he was received under a triumphal arch 
by seventeen boy-ambassadors in the national costumes of 
various countries, and welcomed in seventeen different 
languages. In a bower whence trickled a silver rill, and 
over which could be read the Virgilian line: 


Ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta vocabant, 


a Nymph sang her song of welcome. In the spacious 
gardens, young gentlemen bearing the noblest names in 
France and dressed as Ceres, Pallas, Apollo, Pan, as 
Satyrs, Fauns and Nymphs, tripped the light fantastic toe 
in his honor. From a mimic mountain built on purpose 
for the feast, Apollo and all the gods of Parnassus were 
seated in solemn conclave and hymned his virtues and those 
of his sires. In the afternoon, the King and Queen 
listened to a tragedy, “ Godefroy de Bouillon,” and then 
to a “ Pastoral ” with more music and dancing, “ Clorinde.” 
Then the King made a neat little speech to the Father 
Rector and the boys, and like a good king and a sensible 
boy, gave the other boys a long holiday. And the lads with 
one accord shouted: “Vive le roi.’ It was much the 
same in Cologne when in 1574 the tragedy of “Con- 
stantine ” was played during two successive days by the 
students of the Jesuit college. ‘“ Constantine” was a 
spectacle-play on a huge scale, for a thousand actors took 
part in the display. The whole city was decorated for the 
occasion, and the event bore the character of a great 
municipal feast and holiday. In Munich similar celebra- 
tions took place. 

The Jesuits moreover gave to France at least three of 
its most famous dramatists, Corneille, Moliére and Vol- 
taire. The least objectionable of Voltaire’s works are to 
be found among his plays. The author of “Mérope” 
never said a harsh word against his old masters. Goldoni, 
the Italian playwright, is also a product of a Jesuit school. 
Jesuits themselves wrote dramas in Latin, in Greek, 
French and English, in almost all the languages of Europe. 
Holy Cross, Fordham, Regis and Loyola, are but follow- 
ing the footsteps of their predecessors on the long roll of 
Jesuit schools, in their love of the finest dramatic art. 
Like all the instruments of literature, the drama, when 
purified of all that is gross and coarse, may become a 
mighty factor in the education of the young. It is for 
that reason that it is admitted in the Jesuit system. 

J. C. Revitte, S.J. 
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Sociology 
The Trials of the Labor Union 


66 OW, say,” began the man in the smoker. “ This 
is how it was.” 

In the Middle West, two topics duopolize smoking- 
room conversation and monologues. One is prohibition ; 
how it does or does not, how it should or should not, 
exist. The unsteady language, the uneasy port of the 
speakers, occasionally lends the argument a convincing 
element which it otherwise would lack. The second topic 
is the labor union and its iniquities. Probably I could 
find statistics, but my books are in an unadmired disorder, 
and in any case statistics are too easy. Yet it seems to me 
that in the Middle West the labor union is not precisely 
popular. The “capitalist,” large and small, considers it 
a plague lineally descended from the Seven of Egypt, 
bearing in one small compartment all the evils which af- 
flicted the ancient oppressors of the Jews. The workers, 
at least those with whom I talked, take a slightly different 
view. They consider the typical union too gentle, too full 
of the milk of human kindness, too indulgent to the own- 
er’s wants and even to his whims. As is apparent, there is 
a gulf between these two opinions, and into it the union 
has fallen. President Wilson once wrote that he would 
rather hear what the man in the train, the worker by the 
wayside, and the toiler on the farms was saying and think- 
ing, than official’ proclamations which could be treated as 
mere scraps of paper. That may~have been the proper 
listening attitude in the old days when this popular con- 
versation was more varied. But today it is confined to 
two topics, and while often interesting, ‘it is rarely con- 
clusive. Still, at times it does set one thinking. 

But to return to my young man who was telling me 
how it was. “It’s this way,” he went on. “ Twice a 
year my firm needs nearly a million small pamphlets. I’m 
in charge of them. Six to eight pages, but rather neat, 
if I do say it, two colors, good stock, and that sort of 
thing. The kind of pamphlet a man may read, or if he 
doesn’t, his wife will. They are generally printed by a 
big firm up-State. When we want these pamphlets, we 
want them in a hurry, and the work must be good. We've 
found by experience that this firm can be relied on to 
finish the job in about two weeks from copy submitted. 
No excuses are needed ; these people do what they promise. 
But there’s one trouble, a big one, and my firm is now con- 
sidering how to meet it. The trouble is this: that printing 
house is an open-shop affair. Had a fight with the unions 
some years ago, nearly went into bankruptcy, but won 
out. Of course you know what an open-shop printing 
house is. Nine times out of ten it’s a shop that meets a 
union man with a shot-gun. So, once in every so often, 
our neat little circulars are returned, stamped very legibly 
‘Not read—product of scab labor,’ or some such phrase. 
You never have to ask yourself what it means. It’s al- 
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ways plain. Perhaps ten per cent are returned in this 
way. 

“But of late it’s getting more serious. In my town 
there aren’t any union printing-shops. At least, not 
many; just a few small concerns, although the newspapers 
are unionized. There was trouble some years ago, and 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion went on record by bonding their members. They 
forfeit the bond if they deal with a union shop, I believe ; 
any way, the organization would make trouble if we 
used them. So I couldn’t use one of those union shops, 
even if it could do my work for me, without getting into 
hot water. So that’s that. But a couple of weeks ago,-a 
fellow came in to see me; walking delegate or agent or 
something of the kind, for the union shops. Wanted to 
talk over matters. I said I was willing. Anything, you 
know, to avoid a fight. 

“* Now see here,’ he began, ‘ why can’t we get together 
on this deal? What have you got against us?’ I saw I 
had to walk wary, so I told him I had nothing against 
him or his people. ‘ You give all your printing to scab 
shops,’ he said. ‘That’s got to stop. You hear?’ I 
did, and so did the rest of the office. The partitions are 
pretty thin. ‘ All right,’ I said, ‘ Let’s put all our cards 
on the table. Here are mine. Twice a year I need more 
than 800,000 circulars. I don’t get them here in town 
as you know. Now talk straight. Is there a union shop 
in town, or near it, that can swing that job?’ ‘ Look 
here,’ he answers, ‘ you know as well as I do there ain’t a 
shop in town can do that work.’ ‘ Well, then,’ I asked, 
‘what am I going to do? I need those circulars generally 
in a hurry, I need them just right, and you tell me no 
shop in town can get them for me. What am I going to 
do?’ ‘Do?’ he says, ‘ You’re goin’ to do this. You're 
goin’ to divide that work with ten, maybe twelve, shops 
in town. That’s what you’re goin’ to do.’ ‘ Hold on,’ I 
said, ‘ How long do you think I can get away with a thing 
like that? I can bid on a million and half pamphlets a 
year, and get a price on that scale. You want me to split 
that work into twelve bids that won’t be bids anyway, be- 
cause you tell me I’ve got to take what’s offered. Do you 
know that scheme would cost me from forty to sixty per 
cent more than I pay now? How long could I hold my 
job with that kind of work? I’m here to save, not spend 
money. And, besides, you want me to go over twelve 
proofs and deal with twelve shops and twelve foremen, 
and try to get my stuff back in time from twelve rooms, 
instead of lumping the whole thing in one job. Now you 
give me a union shop in town that can do my work decently, 
and you'll get my work. But if I try to do what you 
want, I’ll lose my job. What do you say?’ 

“* What do I say?’ he came back. ‘I'll say this: your 
talk don’t interest me at all. I'll say this: you’ll lose your 
job if you don’t come across and split that work like I 
say. And I’ll say this too: we’ve made some trouble for 
you, but that ain’t the beginning of the trouble we’re goin’ 
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to make for you and your people, if you don’t come 
across. Get me?’ And he walks out. 

“Has he made any trouble?” I inquired. 

“ He has; lots of it. The other end of the office is tak- 
ing it up now. Maybe I’m finished. But say, what can 
a man do in a jam like that?” 

Well, what can he do? I pass the question on. And 
I’m in earnest. What can he do? Thousands today are 
asking that question. It must be answered too, if the 
labor union of today is to continue. 

Joun WILTBYE. 


Note and Comment 


Catholic World Congress 
for Chicago 1926 


N May 9 Archbishop Mundelein announced the re- 

ceipt of a cablegram from Rome, authorizing the 
holding of the International Eucharistic Congress at Chi- 
cago in 1926. It will be the first congress of this kind 
to be held in the United States. The choice of Chicago 
is a special tribute of esteem to Archbishop Mundelein 
and the success achieved by him in his great archdiocese, 
as well as an honor bestowed upon the Catholics of Chi- 
cago who will be called upon to welcome thousands of 
visitors from every part of the world. 





Where Charity 
Must Rule 


HE American Quakers have reopened their relief 

work in the Ruhr. After careful investigation they 
have found conditions there worse than at any time since 
the war. Special mention is made of the dreadful prev- 
alence of tuberculosis among the children. Catholics will 
not be outdone in the spirit of Christian charity.The au- 
thentic descriptions of the sufferings in Germany, that 
reach us through various sources, are appalling. Germany 
today needs our help and needs it urgently. Contributions 
can be sent as heretofore to our office, whether these are 
intended for Mgr. Schlatter, Director of the St. Boniface 
Society, for Mrs. Keppler, representing the Catholic wom- 
en’s organizations of Germany, or for our own distribution. 
Germany certainly has its own heartless and spendthrift 
class, but we can best understand the actual *want when 
we are informed by Cardinal Faulhaber that many priests 
have told him they can no longer promote Frequent Com- 
munion because they cannot supply the hosts for the altar. 





A Great Jesuit 
Centenary 


N May 20 the Missouri Province of the Society of 
Jesus will commemorate the centenary of its estab- 
lishment by the little band of missionaries, under Father 
Charles Van Quickenbourne, who set out from White- 
marsh, Md., on April 11, 1823. In that group was also 
the young Peter John De Smet who was to become the 

























































great Indian missionary. It is interesting to note that 
the fiftieth anniversary of his death coincides with this 
very centenary. In the log hut at Florissant, Mo., in 
which the two Fathers, seven scholastics and three Broth- 
ers of that mission band at once began their Indian school, 
the remarkable development of Jesuit work in the Middle 
West was to take its beginning. Thence proceeded the 
heroic apostolate of the Indian missions, to be followed 
by the magnificent educational expansion of later years. 
Soon St. Louis College, which had been founded by 
Bishop Du Bourg in 1818, was taken over by the Fathers, 
and was in time to become the now famous St. Louis 
University. 

From that point as a center St. Charles College, Grand 
Coteau, La., was established in 1838; St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, in 1841; St. Joseph’s College, Bards- 
town, Ky., and St. Aloysius College, Louisville, Ky., 
in 1848, only to be abandoned during the Civil War; St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kas., begun as a mission in 
1848 and as a college in 1869; St. Ignatius College (Loy- 
ola University), Chicago, in 1872; Creighton University, 
Omaha, in 1879; Detroit University, in 1880; Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, in 1881; St. John’s College, Belize, 
British Honduras, in 1894, and Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1919. Besides these foundations, 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, St. John’s University, 
Toledo, and Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
were aggregated to the Province in 1907, and Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, in 1919. From St. Louis University, too, 
went forth missionaries who established Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, and Seattle College, Seattle, Wash. ; St. 
Ignatius College, San Francisco, and Santa Clara Uni- 
versity at Santa Clara, Calif. Thence too went forth mis- 
sionaries to the most distant mission fields. 

Yet this is but a part of the work, educational, and 
otherwise, accomplished during the past century as the 
result of that six-weeks’ journey of twelve toilworn mis- 
sionaries, from Whitemarsh to Florissant, in St. Louis 
County. But it must not be forgotten that already in 
1673, just a quarter of a millenium ago, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Marquette had come to what is now the State of 
Missouri, while in 1700 the Jesuit mission of St. Francis 
Xavier was for a period conducted there. The lasting 
work, however, began in the old log cabin at Florissant. 





No Fear of 

Scientific Facts 

PEAKING in New York recently, William Jennings 

Bryan again aroused near-scientists and their unof- 

ficial organs, the newspapers, to a number of sarcastic 

retorts, yet, though one may differ from him in many 
things, one must commend him for the following: 

I do not object to scientific truth, for uo truth disturbs religion. 


What we object to is for any scientist to put forth his own guess 
and demand that we substitute it for the Word of God. 


That is it precisely. No beliewer is afraid of facts. 
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What he does object to is a Professor Osborn with a 
Hesperopithecus Haroldcookii, a Professor Conklin with 
his “ ethnocentric’ evoluted religious notions centering 
about a god who is on a par with Santa Claus, a Professor 
Fielding who avers that “the belief in a supernaturally 
created being is on a par with the ‘ stork’ explanation of 
the individual’s birth,” a Professor J. Harvey Robinson 
who deals in stratigraphical human psychology and places 
the Athanasian creed on a footing with taboos, the whole 
crowd, in fine, of pontifically infallible modern human 
evolutionists who take “a rag, and a bone and a hank of 
hair,” found in Java or at Piltdown, and therefrom argue 
against the Divinely revealed descent of the whole human 
race from a single set of parents, Adam and Eve. 





The Church in 
Australasia 


HE 1923 edition of the Australasian Catholic Di- 

rectory, just arrived, contains much interesting in- 
formation about the Church on the other side of the 
world. In Australia itself there are nineteen dioceses and 
three Vicariates Apostolic, divided into six ecclesiastical 
provinces, under the Archbishops of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Hobart, Adelaide, Perth and Brisbane. The province of 
New Zealand, under the Archbishop of Wellington, com- 
prises four dioceses. There are also eleven Vicariates 
Apostolic directly subject to the Holy See. These are 
really missionary stations, covering the whole of Oceanica, 
and are all in the hands of the Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart and the Marist Fathers. In Australia the Catholics 
make up about one-fifth of the total population of that 
continent. They number 1,017,641. In New Zealand the 
Catholics are fewer. They number 152,008 out of a total 
population of 1,218,270. The Catholic population of the 
missions of Oceanica is about 80,000, with several thou- 
sand catechumens. There are 1854 churches in Australia, 
with 1390 priests, religious and secular, and in New 
Zealand 361 churches served by 262 priests. Australia 
has 7025 Sisters engaged in school and hospital work, 
and New Zealand, 1351 Sisters. There are besides, 783 
religious brothers in the whole of Australasia. Australia 
has 164,102 children in its Catholic schools, and New 
Zealand has 20,718. These schools, as with us, are sup- 
ported wholly by the people, who also have to pay the 
taxes for the public schools. There are four ecclesiastical 
seminaries in Australia, all in Sydney, and one in New 
Zealand, in the diocese of Dunedin. Australia has 204 
boarding schools for girls, and 50 colleges for boys, in- 
cluding the Newman College at the University of Mel- 
bourne, and the well-known Riverview College at Sydney, 
both under the Jesuits. New Zealand has 5 boys’ colleges 
and 21 girls’ boarding schools. We are informed that 
later immigration to Australasia is bringing mostly 
Protestants, in contrast to earlier years, when Catholics, 
mostly from Ireland, were prominent among those who 
went out to the Antipodes. 





